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[step KINGDOM BAND of HOPE 
UNION, 


ANNIVERSARY ARRANGEMENTS. 


PRAYRR MERTINGS will be held on Sender Morro’ 
May 26th, at Seven o'clock a m., in different parts of London’ 
will be i over by various Ministers, (For par 

see bills.) 


e TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING wil held at 

ETER HALL, on Monday Evenine, th May, 1867. 

MUEL MORLEY, Eeq., vill take the Chair at Six o'clock. 
ers : Rev. L. D. Bevan, LL.B ; Rev. B. W. Bucke, 

A.; Rev. J. Guttridge, of Preston; Rev. Newman Hall, 

B. ;, Joseph Payne, Eg. Joseph Thorpe, Esq. 

Bix Hundred Band of Hope Children will sing during the 


vening. 
Tickets : — Reserved Seats, la; Area and „d.; which 
may be bad of Mr. W. Tweenle, 837 at the Office 


of the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, 87, Queen. 
eqvare, Bloomsbury. . 


The ANNUAL CONFERENCE will he held in EXETER 
(Lower) HALL, on Wupwespar, May 29th. (For particulars 
see Ci:calars, &o.) 


1 SUNDAY LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Petitions should be sent in immediately. The Bille for 
England, Wales, and Ireland are fixed tor Second Reading on 


the 5th of June next. 
114, Balle uare, E.C HUGH OWEN. — 
London | th May, 1807. , 


Sa LLE EVANGELIQUE.—PARIS EX. 
' HIBITION —Section d+s Missions, rivht-hand side of 
the Great Eutrance, opposite to the Pons dens An 
rere 
¥ 1 re 
11 [[r 


G4 LLE EVANGELIQUE.— PARIS EX- 
HIBITION —Thi« Hall has been built within the Put, 
and is devoted to PREACHING the GOSPEL in VARIOUS 
LANGUAGH#S, to CHRISTIAN OUONFERENCKSA, % The 
Committee for carryiny out the arr nyements apweal to their 
feliuw-Christians for aid in defraying the large but nec sary 
expevecs, Contributions may be sent to R. C. L. bhevan, K g. 
Treasurer, [~mbard-street, or to the Secretares, 7, Adaw- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


JAMES DAVIS, ) 
HERMANN BUAMETTIAU, F 5¢eretarics. 


HE NEW CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURUH, WANSTEAD (Rev. B. Beddow, Pastor), 
WILL BE .P&ENED on Tuba, May 80. The Rev. 
HENRY ALLON will on the occasion, and other 
ministers will take part in the service. Service to commence 
at haif-past Six. 
Tea will be provided in the Schoolroom at Five o'clock, for 
such visitors from a distance as may reyuire it. 
3 Trains from Fenchurch-strvet to Snaresbrook at 4°10 
*| . 
atin Trains from Bishopsgate to Snaresbrook at 5°18 
40. 
The Down Train leaving Bishopsgate at 5.40 will stop if 
uired at Snares brook station 
p Traiu from Snaresbrook at 841. 


On Surpay, June 2nd, the Rev. H. T GAMBLE will preach 
in the Morning, and the Kev. B. BEDDOW in the Evening. 
Bervice in the Morning at Eleven, in the Evening at hait- 
past mix. 

On Tugspay Evenina, Jane ith, the Rev. T W.AVELING 
will preach. Service to begin at half-past Six. 

On Sunpay, June 9, the Rev. R. HALLEY, DD. will 
ny in the Morning, and the Rev. R. F«RGUSAON, 

L. D, in the Evening. Service at Eleven in the Morniug, 
and at half-pact Six in the Evening. 


Collections at the close of each Service, toward the cost of 
building. 


— 


PENOCER PLACE CHAPEL 

is an old es.ablished interest, situated in one of the 

most densely lated of this great Metropolis, in the 
centre of euwell St. Luke“ 

There is a very short Jeare on the present building, so that 

We are complet to arise and build 

gation being of the working class, cannot reise 

more than 800l. towards the required 3.0001. so that unless 

aided by Christian brechren this important centre of influence 

be destroyed 


There are la convection with 


and a flourishing Sabb.th school. 
We propuse a Neat Chapel and Schoolrooms; no 
no expense will be incurred beyond 


y. 
Py — building seats 500; we require accommodation 


We appeal for immediate help to all who are anxious to 
promote the s; read of Christ's 2 aud the Education 
of the Young. 


Our cause is very warmly recommended by the Rev. W. 
Landels, C H. Spurgeon, T. Thoresby, of Spa-fields Chapel, 
W. Miall. and all ministerial brethren in the neighbourhood. 


13 to Rev. Phillip Gast, 7, Oxford - terrace, 


2 8. d. 

Cash in hand , i . . 89 „ oe 6 

Babsoriptious promised: 

Rev 0. H Spurgeon * 0 . . 100 0 0 
James Harvey, Esq. r 
Jouu Powe) 12 a f 7 ‘ 52 Bee 
* * * — — * 10 0 0 
J. F. Bacon, ay «a * 53550 
R. May, . 0 . 0 * 0 0 6 0 0 


Urn NORWOOD CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURC 

A GRAND FANCY SALE of USEFUL and ORNA- 

MENTAL ARTICLES will be held in the GROUNDS of the 

QUEEN’S HOTEL, Upper Norwood, on Tugspay, Wepnas 

Day. and Turrspay. the 4th stb, and 4th of June, 1867, in 

AID of the BUILDING FUND of the Upper Norwood Con- 


gregational Churoh 

The BAND of the COLDSTREAM GUARDS will be in 
attendance daily. The beautiful and extensive Grounds of 
the Wueen’s Hotel will be open to visitors on the occasion. 

Tickets of Admission— fint day, Half-a-crown ; second day. 
One billing: thicd day, One Bhilling Chiliren Half-price, 
The Tuesday Ticket will be available for the three days. The 
Bezaar will be opened on Tuesday at One o Clock, and on the 
following days at Twelve o’Clock. 


IHE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 
4¥, Great Ormond-street, W. O. 
Patron—Her Majesty the QU EEN. 
HR H. The Princess of WALES. 
Vice-Patrons | H R. H The Prinz CAR:STIAN. 

More than 25.000 children under ten years of age die in 
London every year. 

This unnsturat mortality in early life, and the great amount 
of ck nes and suffering among the children of the 
which it indicat s, ie be strongest pre for the sapport of an 
inst tution especially set apart the reception of sick 
childien. 

The Hospital now provides seventy-five beds, and relieves 
twelve hundred out patients weekly 

The committer earnestly solicit contributions. 


Bankers Williams, — . 4 Co.; Messrs. Hoare, Messrs. 
er 
SAMUSL WHITFORD, Secretary. 
May, 1867. 


OSPITAL for DISBASES of the SKIN, 
BLACKFRIANS Established 1841. 
Patroness: H.R H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
800 to 1,000 poor persons are relieved every week. 
a sates of last year comiderably exceeded the 
reoripte. , 

Pecuniary assistance is most urgentl, needed. 

Baukers—Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard-street, E. C. 
H SOUTHWOOD SMITH. Hon. Sec. 
ALFRED NK RICHARDS, Becretary. 


Contribations of old rage for bandages will be most thank 
fully received. 


ITY BONDS.—BLACKFRIARS and 
SOUTHWARK BRIDUEBS AUT, 1837. 
LOAN OF E 68,000. 


The Bridge-honse Estates Committee of the Corporation of 
Loudon, intrusted with the completion of the New Bridge at 
Biackfriar-, and the purchase, &c, of Mouthwark Bridge, 
requiring for these purposes asum of 26, (001, (partiof the sam 
of 350,000. authorised to be raised by the aforesaid Act), the 
undersigned is authorised by the Finance Committee of the 
Corporation to negotiate the disposal of City Bonds to the 
above amount. 

They will be iesued in pursuance of the above Act, under 
the Common Seal of the Corporation, at par, for sums of 
1,000/., 5001, and 1001. each espectively, fur a period of 
Twelve years, and bearing interest, payable balf yearly by 
means of coupons at the Bank of England, at the rate of 
„ 15s. per cent. per aunum. 

The principal aud interest will be moured upon the crelit 
of the Biidge-house Estates (cousisting of extensive Freehold 
land and buildings in and near the Metropolis) subject to the 
existing charges upon the said Kstates; aud iu the event of 
on funds proving insudicient, out of the General Revenues 

e Oo . 

Applticati ne at this office between the hours of 10 a m. and 
8 p.m., accompanied by payment in ful of the amount 
offered, or by a deposit of 10 per cent., will be registered in 
the order in which they are received, and Scrip receipts will 
ve issued in respect thereof, to be exchauged for Boud: when 
the same shall have been sealed. The ned does not 
hold bimeeif responsible for applications unscoumpanied by 
pone of a deposit as above stated, or of the amount in fall ; 

— will in each case commence frum the date of payment 
in fui 

Forms of application may be obtained, and a copy of the 
form of bound may be seen at this office, wherefurther iuforma- 
tion will be affurded, if required, by the undersigned. 

BENJAMIN sSUOTT, Chamberlain. 

Chamber of London, Guildball, 

18th May, 1897. 


HRIS1’S HOSPITAL.—The Friends of a 

YUUIH now leaving are desirous of placing him in a 

respectable VHAPER'’S ESTABLISHMENT as an APPHREN- 
TICS or otherwise, 


Address, C. D., Calvert's Library, Park-street. Camden-town. 


RESSMAKING.—There is a VACANCY 

in a Private Establishment in the North of Londou for 

& Tespectable young prrson as INDOOR APPRENTIVE, 

where she would have every opportanity of thurvughly Jearn- 

ing the business under the personal supervision of the Prin- 
p- Premium, 151. Term two years. 


Address, B., 12, Spenser road, Stoke Newington, N. 


Te BE DISPOSED OF, at the else of the 
present Quarter, a LAOLKS’ BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOUL, im @ large and populous village in the County of 
Nortbampton. 


Address, Miss Dunkley, Long Buck by, niar Rugby. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 


223 — — is taught 15 Class, 4 7 11 
or * Instruction personally or post, 5 
the Perfect Course of Lessons. 


London; 20, Paternoster-row, I. O. 


extra stamps. 
WHEELER and OV., 210, 


| 


Terri HALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
OOMPaNY, LIMITED. 


Heap Masten: Rev. ROBERT HALLEY, M.A. 
Szconp Master: EDWARD STEANE JACKSON, Na., M.A. 
TERMS : 

For Pupils entering under 14 of 60 
For Pupils entering above 14 1 — n 
The Next TERM will COMMENOE on the let Accvsr. 
The New Buildings are now completed. 


be sent 


the 
#-road. Han NV. 
. FARRER, EN 


Tes CASTLE HALL SCHOOL, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Conducted by MI5S8 PUTTICE. 
References to the Principal of the Edinburgh University, 
the Parents of Pupils, aud to numerous Ministers, 0. 
Terms on applie⸗ tion. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for TRADESMEN'S 
BONS, ROUHPORD, REI. 

Pupils are received from the age of Six years to that of 

Fifteen Oirou 


ber next as Students for the 
applications should 


Terms from Ml. per annum. lara, with 
further particulars, to be obtained at Mesers Mead and 
Powell's, 78. Cheapside. 


KPUCATION —MRS. JACKSON, upwards ° 


of Twelve years Normal Teacher of the Female 
ment of the British and Fore gu l 
the bighrst 


aud 
Goverument 23 into — 
home a limited number of YOUNG GUnr 
ani Pestalozsi 


LEMEN to Educate 
in English upon the Hritish an Systems. 
and Greek taughs by the Rev J. Jackson. Terms. T 


Guinew ivolusive, Address, |, Amberst roa l. rena. 


“INGE EFFIGY of the DEAR DEFUNCT,” 

shewn in ‘‘RLUE BEARD'S CLoser;“ the New 
Dlusion of Profesor Pepper and Mr. Tobn. “ (HE rows 
of LONDON,” with startling effects, re, treated by Mr. 
George Huck land ALEXANDRE'’S VENTRILOQUIAL Ba- 
tertaiument; The Automatic Leotard; Dickens's col, 
by Mr. Cape; at the ROYAL POLYIBVANIV., 


M, COOKE BAINES, 
RAILWAY COMPENSATION VALUER, .. 
No. 106, Cheapside, R. O. 


Having the Plans and Books of Reference of the various 
Metropolitan Railways and other Public Works, Mr. Baines 


ll be b informati 
7 115 supply on application every on 


PROPERTY SURVEYED AND VALUED. 
Money obtained to any amount on Frechold or Leasshold 
Securities, 


O DE V‘SITE copied in a superior 
manner, Bix for Twenty Stamps; Twelve, Thirty-two 
Stamps. First-class Copies promptly returned with Origiaal, 
post tree. Colouring single Carte. 6d. 


R. DENNIS, Photographer, 4, Jenner-street, Coventry. 
Ageouts Wanted. 


N EW CARTES of the QUEEN, Princess of 
Wales, Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, de Also 

Cartes of Palmerston, 0 Russell, Stuart Mill. Bright, 

Cobden, Samuel Morley, Edward Mul, Derby, Disraeli, 

Staniey, Tennyson, Dickens, Carly le. Longfeliow, Brown‘ne, 

and Dr, Mary Walker. ls. each. free for Id stampe Portraits 

yo FRED. JUNES, 146, OX*ORD-STREET, 
N 0 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
Seiten — =. — requisite — the Counting — 
will com vantageou-ly with an 
house in the trade. The Sos @ aod Acoount Books requi 
under The Companies’ Act, 186%." kept ia stock. Share 
Certideates Engraved and Printed. Uffivial seals Designed and 
Executed.—AsH and FLINT, 49, Fleet street Oicy, B. O., 
and opposite the Railwsy Stations, Londun-bridge, 8. 


HOICE PANTS.— This collection, fine 
show sorta, rent any distance, II; half, 10s. : 12 

6 carnations aud picotees, 6 cloves, 6 phlox. 6 delphin ums, 
hullyhooks, 6 pansies, 6 Coreopsis grandiflora, 6 Gaillardia 
ditto, 6 double campanulas, ( mnotheras, 6 double lyobnis, 6 
Dianthus kermesinus, 12 new auricuia sweet 12 
polyantbus. lz geums, and 6 gladiolus. Flower feeds: 50 
sorts of showy annuals, 6s. d.; 36, ds. 24, Sa, 6d, 


W. ALFXAN DER, Seedgrower, 299, Goewell-road, E. O. 


HOLYLANDS, 150, Strand, two doors west 

of Somerset House — RALPH and SON invite the 
attention of gentiemen to their new and fashionable COATS 
tor the present season, of best material and workmansh! 
Holy land's renowned Beaufort Coat. New colours in A 
aud Tweeds fur lounge aud sporting suite, — 160. 


PATENT KID GLOVES. 


W EELER and CO. S own make, witty 

welts, bave been celebrated for half a ceutu 
bining durability of English sewing with the clegar 
finish of the best Paris makes. The ladies’ gloves a 222 


* way 
stock. Lavuies', 4s, d.; Gentlemen's, 4s. d.; post Gog B 


why 44— 


ow 


— — 


May 22, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1867. 


— | 


Qtak LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FOUNDED ANNO DOMINI, 1848. 


48, MOORGATE-STREET, R. C. 
Chairman, WILLIAM MoaRTHUR, ESQ. 


Ei 


5 
i 


F 


* 


EMPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSUR. 


888 Ir 1 


1 ALFRED r. BOWSER, Manager. 

(CLERICAL, MEDIOAL, AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

: ents Sone onan? 


Ar 1, As to the Progress of the Society 


quinquennial period which terminated on the 
| for d total sum 


&. As to the financial position of the 
That the 


SUMS from 104 to 8601. ADVANOED two or three days 


after for two one year, and six months (re- 
* " uarterly instalments), and 
2 — & and strict 


LONDOd and PROVINCIAL LOAN COMPANY: Office, 
297, Goswell-road, London. Office Hours, Nine till Four. 


12 * e 


H{ ¥DROPaTHIC ESTABLISHMENT, in 
the picturesque Village of Limpley Stoke, near Bath. 
Terms, Two Guineas per week. 

1 r JUPE and SON. 


OMAS8S PRESTON, 
— Preston, 1 


application. “ 


Domestio 
forwarded on receipt of 14 


SEWING MACHINES. 


For strength and beanty of stiteh, 


GROVER AND BAKER’S 


PRIZE MEDAL 
ELASTIC OR DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH 


SEWLNG, MACHINES 


i Are 
ARABLY SUPERI R 
* durpbility, of 
- hea 
The only Machines which both 
SEW PERFECTLY AND EMBROIDER PERFECTLY. 


ALL OTHERS 
. and wide rapge of work, from the very finest 


70 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, RBEGENT-STREET, LONDON, W., AND 59, BOLD-STREET, LIVERPOOL 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. Illustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work Gratis and Post-free. 


[_ONDON.—SHIRLE Y’8 TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 


87, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
BEDS from is. 64.; PLAIN BREAKFAST or THA, 18. 84. 
The above house is well and centrally situated. There is a 


Five Minates’ Walk of nr nee fo ee Bouck 
British Museum, St. Paul's, &0.; and admirably suited for 
Parties, either on pleasure or business. 
ERRY AND CO.’S PATENT 
BOSTONITE 
TABLETS axpv SLATES. 


On weKHOnrooFr 
S Den 


BOSTONI£ 
PATENT sec ta 
N 


: 


PATENT BOSTONITE PLAYING CARDS, 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Y. k. & 60.8 
A r 


Tor TAILORS, BOOT MAKERS, and others, 


LARGE SIZE, 28: Ss.  compLete, 
1 and 9, 


CHEAPSIDE, and 
ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
* of NEW DRESSES.—Rich Silke, 
French Mohairs, 
Sha 


and 
ag ogra 


quilts, Horrooks’s long cloths, . 
hole purchased of the trustees of J Sa ont Oo, tnd 
coliing 06 tnerely neuninal prices, Patterns free, 
HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge, 8. 


RESSM AKIN G.— LADIES MORNING 

and RESSBS of : description made 

and trimmed in the latest fashion. * 

WEDDING DRESSES to order. 

MANTLES, JACKETS, and CLOAKS in the newest style. 
COMPLIMENTARY and FAMILY MOURNING on h 

shortest notice. 


Miss LAKE has now resumed business, and, having 
S 
1. — Terms moderate. . 


from 
shortest 
Orders per post promptly attended to. 

12, Spenser-road, Stoke Newington-green, N. 


Eremerons GARDEN NETTINd, the 
cheapest and most durable, Id. per square yard, or in 
quantities of 250, 500, or 1,000 yards, carriage free. 


EDGINGTON’S MARQUEES and GARDEN TENTS are the 
EDGINGTON’S MARQUBES for hire are the most handsome 
and capacious. 


EDGINGTON’S RICK CLOTHS for 62 years have maintained 
their celebrity as the best. 
HAYTHORN’S and WALLER’S NETTINGS. 
Sample of material free on application. 
Be FREDERICK EDGINGTON and co, 60 
— 4 Old Kent-road, London, 8.E. A liberal discount to 


Peruvian Guano and every otber kind of Artificial Manure 
in stock. 


ED pplied them to 
R. H. the Prince of Wales, and H. R. H. the 
0 * OCornhill ; Purfleet-wharf, Earl- 


Eaton- — Pimlico (office next to the 
Hotel); Sunderland-wharf, Peckham; and Dur- 
andsworth ; and at Brighton. 


Grosvenor 
ham-wharf, W 
Cavution.—G. J. O. and Co., employ no Agents elsewhere, 


entitled to use 


ALS.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and CONS Hetton, South Hetton, H or 
Lambton Wall’s-md, he best House Coal, direct by screw 
steamers, or the Northern 


CHARLES PIZZALA, 


CARVER, GILODER, AND LOOKING-GLASS 


MANUFACTURER, 
19, Matton-garden, Holborn, Z. C. 


GILT CHIMNEY AND CONSOLE GLASSES. 

GILT CONSOLE TABLES AND CABINETS. 

GILT WINDSOR CORNICES AND GIRANDOLES. 

PICTURB AND OIL PAINTING FRAMES IN EVERY 
STYLE, 4a, 40. 


REGILDING IN THE BST MANNER AT LOWEST 


PRICES. 
ESTIMATES FORWARDED BY POST. 


THE FURNISHING OF HOUSES. 


THOMAS TURNER, UPHOLSTERER, 
36, John Dalton-street, Manchester, 
Having carefully studied the proper mode of farnishing in 
good style with correct taste, and most successfully carried it 
out, tfally invites the confivence of gentiemen taking 
new ences. Every requisite is supplied, and the greatest 
care used to ensure harmony and elegance at very moderate 


()HANDELIERS in BRONZE and ORMOLU 
* 


for DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY.—Oandelabras, 

oderator Lamps in Ormola, China, and lass. 

Statuettes in Parian Vases, other Ornaments, in a Show- 
room erected expressly for these articles. 


Osler, 45, Oxford-street, W. 


2 CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 

— Wali and Mantelpiece Lustres, 

and Candies, Table Glow’ be. ae 

Glass Dinner Services for 13 persons, from £7 15s. 

Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
rr 

— Sa Se eae oreign, suitable for Pre- 


sen 
Meas, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
Londop—Show-rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
Birmingham— Manufactory and Show-roomsa, Broad-street. 
Establisbed 1807. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 
To form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great improve- 
„H. PILMBR and 
Sl, 82. and 2 
* * tree 
Oxford-street, W. An Illustrated Price-list free on application. 


EST BRUSSELS CARPETINGS 
HEBARTH-RUGS, &o. 

We are now Sel a fresh lot of the Best Quality of 

BRUSSELS CARPETINGS; some of them at Niverayce 

and others at Ons Sumi per yard under former prices, and 


to 
REPS and DAMASKS for Curtains, and CABINET 
FURNITURE for Houses and Offices, are of excellent value 
and warranted. 
CHARLES MBEKING and Oo., 141 and 143, Holborn-hill, 
corner of Brooke-street, near Furnival’s-inn. 
Close at Two o'clock on Saturdays. 


MANTLES AND CLOAKS. 


86, HOLBORN-HILL, is now opened for the sale of our 
New Stock of MAN ILE and CLOAKS, consisting of Velvet, 
Velv Glacé, and * Mantles, Opera Cloaks in 

variety, and Tweed Cloth Cloaks in every style and 
nish, all of which we strongly recommend for excellence in 
pattern, quality, and cheapness. 

CHARLES MEEKING and Oo., 36, Holborn-bill, near 
Fetter-lane 


ALABASTER WAX CANDLES, 1s. per lb. 


SPERM CANDLES, 
ls. per Ib. 


LABASTER WAX & SPERM CANDLES, 
ls. per Ib. The original 1s, per Ib. candies still main- 
tain their superiority against all recent introductions, as they 
ve more light, burn better, and excel in beauty any that 
ve ever been offered to the public. Order of any grocer, 
or oilman in town or country Sole Manufacturers, 

AS. OGLEBY and OO., near the Palace, Lambeth, 5. 


SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, 
OR PURE COAL TAR SOAP, 


(REUISTERED). 


ALABASTER 


- | This unrivalled Seap, H constantly used, will produce a healthy 


appearance to the skin, while at the same time it acte as & 
pre — 4 infectious diseases, See medical testimooy, 
* *? 


bly | To be had in Tablets of 6d. and 1s, each, of all Chemists, and 


Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT and COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, LONDON. 
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THE CLERICAL VESTMENT DEBATE. 


Tun debate in the House of Lords on the 
motion for the second reading of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s Bill on clerical vestments suggests seve- 


ral topics for grave reflection. We cannot, it is 
true, r e rapid spread of extreme Ritual- 
ism with the same degree of alarm as was con- 


fessed to by the noble Earl, and by one or two 
who followed him, on the occasion. We have 
no fear that it will permanently induce submis- 
sion to sacerdotalism in the English mind. The 
doctrines which lie beneath Ritualistic practices 
are too repugnant to that love of individual 
liberty in matters of religion which for upwards 
of two centuries has been striking its roots down 
into the heart of the people of this country to 
find intelligent and ready reception except by 
gentlemen of the clerical order. When once it 
comes to be fairly understood that the object of 
those doctrines is to exalt en, or rather 
2 into a position of spiritual supremacy, 

antagonism which such knowledge will elicit 
will make short work with the Ritualistic move- 
ment. The countenance which a certain portion 
of the laity have given to histrionic worship 
must not be mistaken for more than it really is. 
So far as we have observed, it indicates very 
little more than the readiness of the gayer, 
more frivolous, and less spir:tual members of the 
community to their amusements with 
them into their assemblies for Divine worship. 
Their Christianity is but a sensational senti- 
mentalism. It is the offspring of priestism and 
luxury. It is not destined to live, much less to 
attain Herculean strength. It is a mushroom 
growth, and will very probably disappear as 
suddenly as it has sprungup. It has only a 
skin-deep vitality. It will not essentially change 
the convictions «hich have been the slow accre- 
tion of several successive generations. It is a 


question of esthetics—nothing more, We have 
no fear, therefore, that it will convert England 
into a priest-ridden community. On the con- 


trary, we believe that its ultimate effect will be 


just the reverse of that. 


Nevertheless, the present aspect of affairs in 
the Church of England may well excite more 
than ordinary solicitude in the minds of noble 
and right reverend sticklers for Church Estab- 

ents. To the histrionic development few 
of them probably have any great objection per 
se, although the large majurity of them certainly 


> 


have to the priestly system which it is meant to 
typify. They are beginning to perceive how 
utterly futile an instrument law is to protect 


ous truth or to eliminate religious error. 
They cannot make up their minds to handle it 
even in a case which they admit to be one of 


ti i . 
— importance to the credit of the State 


held to determine the scope of this or that par- 
ticular statute, and one might have supposed 
that it would suffice to determine the interpre- 
tation to be put upon the Rubric. But eccle- 
siastics have found a loophole wide enough for 
the enfranchisement of their Romanistic pre- 
ferences, and Parliament dare not either use a 
law, or make a law, for driving them back 
within a common fence. The peers, it is true, 
would not throw out Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill, 
which merely enacted one of the Canons ee | 
to clerical vestments, and refused to pass the B 
on the ground that it covered but a small ners 
of the subject; and that, introduced as it 
been by the head of the Evangelicals, it might 
be regarded as a party manceuvre ; but they ad- 
journed the debate for two months in order 
that the whole matter might meanwhile be made 
over toa Commission, where probably it 
will be shelved for two or three years. No 
doubt, they arrived at a discreet decision, but 
really if legislation cannot be safely resorted to 
for prescribing that the vestments of officiating 

riests in the Establishment shall continue to 

e what they have been during the last three 
hundred years, and what canonical anthority 
has expressly declared they shall be, for what 
ecclesiastical matter on earth can it be resorted 
to with propriety P 

On the h is that a Civil Legislature may 
fitly make statutes for regulating matters per- 
taining to public worship, which Lord Sh 
bury and nearly the whole of his brother peers 
regard as an axiom, the noble Earl certain! 
made out za strong case for his modest Bill. 
The historical argument was brought out with 
singular vividness and force, and would, one 
might suppose, go far towards pushing his con- 
clusion triumphantly h the courts of law. 
Although the noble lord dled his subject 
with very temperate language, we are afraid we 
cannot extend to him the praise of meeting the 
exigency in a trustful and temperate spirit. 
He has far too much faith in the efficacy of 
> ray pee | out” abnormal! religious life. 0 
the Apostle Peter before he thoroughly appre- 
ciated the genius of the Christian revelation, he 
is too ready to seize the sword, and strike, on 
behalf on his Master, at the high-priest’s servant. 
He does not seem to be fully cognisant of the 
secondary evils which always result from the 
application of force to repress religious errors, 
even when its immediate effect is most success- 
ful. Granted that men who have entered into 
a compact with the State may very justly be 

into compliance with its terms, it does 

not follow that the peace or the spiritual advan. 
tage in any way of the Church will be thereby 
promoted. For the ordinary laws of mind and 
of conscience will not, after all, accommodate 
themselves to the logical demands of a S:ate- 
Church system, and mere force, although quite 


competent to “ put down certain exhibitions of 


doctrinal s ce, cannot prevent the diffu- 
sion of those doctrines in a subtler form. You 
may crush the maliferous plant, but in so doing 
you do but liberate its poisonous aroma. The 
real mistake is in the setting up a compact be- 
tween law and gospel, and no subsequent legis- 
lation can correct that blunder, save only by 
undoing it. This Lord Shaftesbury does not 
see, and therefore he so fights as one that 
beateth the air. 


For our own we should be very sorry to 
see religious life, even of the lowest possible 
type, compressed within the limits of legal 
enactments. To our mind, one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the impatience 
excited by the restraints of law in reference to 
the action of the Church. We could wish, 
indeed, that it took more honest modes of ex- 
pressiug itself than it has hitherto done. But 
surely, the day for multiplying restrictions has 
gone by. e must in at the other end. 

© must cease to offer a bonus for a prescribed 
form of isti ing and worship—that 


In any other varyin 
for upwards of three hundred years would 2 


is, we must & and support 


of the State alike from all forms. Then let 
Ritualism or any other ism do the best for 
itself that it can. It has some truth to tell us, 
no doubt, or points to some unascertained or 
neglected evil. Were noble lords at length con- 
vinced that it is impossible to stay where they 
are, and equally so to go whither their traditions 
lead them, there would be some hope of their 
looking upon the course of events in the light 
of their common sense, and of their getting 
back before long to simpler and more rati 

conclusions. After what we have seen in the 


| 


tter of Parliamen Reform, we can 
par. of nothingnot oven of this desirable 
and seemingly hopeless result. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Moet people like plain speech, but more espe- 
cially when it is not directed against themselves. 
There is a kind of it which is ill-mannered and 
offensive, as when a person remarks to your face 
on certain weaknesses or idiosyncrasies, which may 
be, or are supposed to be, attached to your mental 
or bodily habit and constitution. Taken as a whole, 
however, Plain Speech may take rank with any of 
Bunyan’s most typical characters. It is generally 
accompanied by the virtues of honesty and fearless- 
ness, although not often by any one of the graces. 
Yet there is—for we like to say all that wecan say 
in favour of an opponent—somewhat of the sorrowful 
grace that often attends courage in the Bishop of 
Salisbury’s Charge. This Charge will probably take 
rank in history. It is the most complete exhibition 
and defence of the doctrines of sacerdotalism that 
has ever proceeded from a Bishop of the Established 
Protestant Church of England. As it appears 
almost in full in the Churchman newspaper, it 
should be enough to make an Evangelical layman’s 
hair stand on end. It claims that the clergy have 
been entrusted by God with snpernatural powers 
and prerogatives ; that these men have, in them- 
selves, the power of altering the substance and. 
character of the Eucharistic elements; that they 
may rank with Christ as intercessors with the Most 
High; and that, as the representatives of God, they 
alone have the power to declare the forgiveness of 
the grace of the most graceful e loquence, and with 
all the subtlety of the most subtle scholasticiam. Yet, 
as we have indicated, their is a cast of sorrow over the 
whole of his Charge. It is the production, we 
should judge, of a man who after great mental con- 
flict, has determined to take a step which he knows 
will separate him from his b rethren. We, there- 
fore, do not think that the ‘‘ Scene at Bridport” on 


great body of the clergy and churchwardens, a 
clergyman, such as Mr. Templer, of Burton Brad- 
stock, rises, and in protest against the doctrines 
which his bishop is defending, calls aloud to 
people, Let all those that are on the Lord's 
follow me,” and then departs from the Church, 
the Bishop must have seen that this might be 
beginning of a new Reformation. Ashe saw 
audience dwindle by degrees until only 
mained who were co mpelled to remain, if he did 
not feel some lonel iness of heart he must have been 
less than man. He has, however, taken his posi- 
tion. He is hen ceforward the most prominent 
advocate of the characteristic doctrines of Rome in the 
English Church. We thank him for his frankness, for 
it is an advantage to ourselves to ha ve to deal with such 
a man. In him we have no advocate of mere sym- 
bolism or ritualism ; he boldly teaches the doctrines 
that are symbolised, and of which ritualism is the 
outward expression. The Protestant Dissenters of 
England have now two wars to wage—the old war 
against Romanism and the new war against State- 
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Churchism. They will not kill Romanism in bishops 
and clergy, but they may do two things—they may 
prevent its descending to the laity, and they may 
prevent the nation from being respousible for its 

ion at the expense of the State. There 
is a call to arms, on all sides, to do this. From 


be a little apt to ask w 
2 Ww 


long fight, but it is sure to be a stubborn one, and 
many a weight may have to be thrown aside before 


in the 
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will be wh 
the oom n understanding 
put ap with a great deal. 80 mar. 
weelf to ger., ons he will only grow! in a hardly 
late manner, and will for the most part solace him 
sitting still and . about other things. But 
ly understands that the clergyman is not 
contented w being a sort of authorized official 
a lecturer, bat claims in addition to be tbe 
of bis parishioners, divinely invested with a 
manner of mysterious authority over them, aod when he 
percrives that Ritualism is only one way of asserting 
ayy he will feel called upon 
w their places, uf? bie 


ve 


confessions, to work invisible miracles, and the like ; he 


will make them feel that Charob property is not the 

y of the clergy, but the property of the nation ; 
that it is for the — 1 as represented by Parliament to 
decide how it shall be an what purposes, and 
nt for the clergy either ib ually or collectively. 
When launched upon there rflections, the laity wll 
probably take into consideration some other topics whic! 
have been left untogehed for a long time. They will 
point and remove the clergy ? 


Ir 
of the 
x: 

ö ‘manner. 

Mr. Hadfield has republished, with a preface by a 
Manchester Reformer,” the memorable debates in 
1837, on the proposal to remove the Bishops from 
the House of Lords. As this generation will, no doubt, 
soon be making history on all the lines on which 
their fathers made it, they could not do better than 
possess themselves of this chronicle of the wisdom 
and courage of their predecessors. The introduc- 
NK of political writing, is 

ised by great intelligence and breadth. 

t it seems that, in place of agitating for a removal 

the present Bishops, we may have to agitate in 
order to keep out Roman Catholic Bishops. This 
ig turning the tables with a vengeance. The Tublet 
hag an article in substantial approval of Bish 
Moriarty’s scheme for the settlement of the Irish 


of in 
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tish parishes ; 
an Irish ie university, aod shou 
to degrees conferred 


tion by it. All 
hold would be wise and beneficial 
o honoar 


d, would do more harm thaa 


We wonder whether our Bvangelical friends, in order 
to save the Establish ment, would stand this? 


The Baptist meetings have never been charac- 
terised by greater vigour in their conduct than they 
have this year. We report them at some lengs . The 
delivery on the Ritualist and Church Establishment 
questions is very emphatic. The address of Mr. 
Noel and the speech of Mr. Vince will make a marked 
sensation. The suggestion that the three denomina- 
tions of Presbyterians, Oongregationalists, and 
Baptists should unite to send evangelists throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, indicates, we 
hope, the approaching close of the old period of 
religious thought, and the opening of a new era in 
religious action. If it should only be followed by 
auch a united agreement concerning small denomina. 
tional causes ia every village, as may ensure 
there being only one, and not three or four of such 
Causes, there would be hope for the rural and 
agricultural districts of England. The report read 
by Mr. Millard should be noticed by the reader. The 
idea of giving a general summary of external work, 
sach as is here given, is a very good one, and if 
carried out in future reports and by other denemina- 
tions—the Wesleyans have done it for many years— 
will be not merely of service to the churches of the 
present day, bat of very great service to future his- 
torians. Though no formal notice was taken of the 
resolution of the Congregational Union to admit 
union churches to that assembly, the subject was 
pointedly referred to at the closing dinner of the 
Baptist Union. Mr. Spurgeon, it will be seen, 
repudiated all idea of any amalgamation of the two 
denominations; and Mr. Brock said it would be a 
happy day when they had done with these attempts 
to do the utterly impossible. “ Union with the Con- 
cregationalists, said the minister of Bloomsbury 
Chapel, “ was a simple impossibility.” Weare sorry 
to think that these deolarations of denominational 
isolation mast, for the present at least, be considered 
as final. 

Physicians judge of diseases by their charac- 
teristic manifestations, and one of the most charaoc- 
teristic manifestations of the compulsory system in 
religion ig m aaness. A better illustration than th u 
could not be given than is given in the history of 
the Berkhamstead Ohurch · rate case. Mr. Healey, a 


liberal Churchman of that town, had offered to 
guarantee the amount of the rate for a year if the 
rate iteelf were given up. Upon that, a fortnight 
ago, Messrs. Longman and Harvey, the charch- 
wardens, wrote a letter to the public journals, accept- 
ing the guarantee as though it were an endowment. 
“ We shall only,” they said, be too glad to convene 
a vestry to accept the endowment he is thus reported 
to have offered.” ‘Too glad |" Too glad to be 


>| relieved of giving a farthing for the support of the 


Christian ion. Too glad nog to be obliged to 
show their love of Obrist by giving the least they 
coald give—their mere money—for His worship! 
Was there ever such meanness? This case has 
brought out another characteristic symptom. The 
British schoolmaster has had, it appears, the temerity 
to circulate in the parish a pretty well-known publi- 
cation entitled the Lost Leaf. For this, the Church. 
men who supported the school requested his dis- 
missal, and the pretty well-known writer of the Leaf 
is stigmatised as “a vulgar author.” A British 
schoolmaster is, we suppose, not entitled to his own 
soul, and not entitled to independent Christian 
action. Of course any opposition to a Church Esta- 
blishment is “vulgar.” Yet it was only the “oom- 
mon people who heard Jesus Christ “ gladly.” 

It will be seen that the United Presbyterian Synod 
have approved of the terms in which the joint com- 
mittee of the Free and United Presbyterian Charches 
have declared their sentiments on the subject of the 
connection of magistrates, as such, with the 
Christian religion. We must say that the terms in 
which the sentiments are expressed, although they 
look a little too guarded, can scarcely be objeot ed to 
by any Volantary. We are only surprised that Free 
Ohurohmen should have consented to them. That 
there is no dereliction of principle amongst our old 
friends in Scotland was shown at the Dissenters’ 
Annual Breakfast at Ediabargh last week. As we 
read the speeches delivered at that meeting, we think 


.| we see something like a slow aplifting of the old 


flag of thirty years ago. The weakuess—if we may 
be allowed to hint at the existence of any weak ness 
in a Northern countryman—of our contemporaries, 
seems to consist in living on their past history. 
Battles are not won by reporting the ohrouioles of the 
acte of one’s ancestors. The best honoar that can 
be given to our fathers—if they were worthy men— 
is to do as they did. Minstrelsy is a pretty art, but 
minstrelsy alone will not kill a single foe. Tue past 
should be repeated in the present, or what, if the 
past was good, was it worth, or worth talking about? 


— — 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN SYNOD OF 
BOOTLAND. 


The annual M the Synod of the United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland was held at Edin- 
burgh last week. The Synod assembled on Monday 
evening, and disposed of most of ite business 
befure the close of the week. e Rev. Thomas 
Finlayson, of Edinburgh, was chosen Moderator, 
in succession to the Rev. Dr. Macfarlane, of London. 

A report was read on the statistics of the Ohurch, 
from which it that the number of commu- 
nicants was 174,947, an increase for the year of 

195. The number of Sabbath-school teachers has 

from 8,358 in 1859 to 9,237 in 1866 ; and during 
the same ti the scholars irom 67,689 to 73,754; 
the increase of teachers for last year being 260, and 
of scholars 1,253. The estimated average attend- 
ance at public worship in 1866 was 204,264, being 
12,698 beyond the a attendance in 1860. The 
income of the Church been 275,344/., an increase 
of 10,6494. LD the last decade, eighty co 
tions had been to the Synod’s of which 
eight were in Ireland, about thirty in England, and 
thirteen in Glasgow. The number of tional 
stipends under 1501. was 246, but of these 160 re- 
ceived sup t from the committee. In 1866 
the sum of 4,462/. had been added to the stipends of 
ministers, but the additions had for the most part 
been made where it was less urgently required— 
namely, on stipends above 150/. Dr. Bruce, elder, 
of Newcastle, said he was rejoiced to find that this 
Church had been extending her operationsin England, 
which, in his opinion, was one of the largest mission- 
fields in the world. 

An overture from the Edinburgh Presbytery on 
the growing diminution in the number of students 
coming forward for licence anxious atten- 
tion, and, after a discussion as to the probable causes 
of a lack felt by so many denominations, it was re- 
solved to appoint a committee to consider the whole 


q 


THE ORGAN QUESTION. 


The Synod heard parties on a memorial from the 
session of Highbury congregation, London, and also 
from certain members of Brunswick-street congrega- 
tion, Manchester, praying that congregations should 
be at liberty to make use of instrumental music in 
public wo 4 The Rev. Dr. Eoxoxpd, of London, 
and the Rev. Dr. M Kannow, ot Manchester, pleaded 
in favour of that latitude being allowed. The former 
said he had been brought to gee that the non-use of 

usical instruments in churches in England was an 
Obstacle to those labouring to promote the cause of 
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Christ and the cause of Presbyterianism. The latter 
remarked that it Now N warrant must be 
found for all their doctrines and doings, what was 
to become of the arguments their Church employed 
for the Sabbath and for infant baptism? Let them 
abandon the choir and music-book, and follow the 
model of the churches of Judea, if N could 
tell what it was. The Rev. Tuomas Russsrt, of 
London, and others, spoke in opposition to the memo- 
rial, and represented that the principle of congreya- 
tional ae sanction a great many more in- 
novations than the organ. If the argument now 
used were good for anything, it would suffice for 
41. the Prayer- book and Liturgy. The Rev. 
Dr. M’Ewen, of G w, moved that the prayer of 
the memorials be granted, but enjoining sessions to 
pey due regard to the feelings of congregations. Mr. 

Kew thought the introduction of the organ ques- 
tion was a sign of retrogression ; it had been settled 
in Scotland 300 years ago. Dr. Tay1or, of Glasgow, 
moved that the memorial be not entertuined. He 
felt that the discussion of this subject was most in- 
expedient in the nee of the Broad-Churchism 
and latitudinarianism of the present time, and also in 


presence of the negotiations going on for union with 
the Free and Reformed Presbyterian Churches. Dr. 
CaLDERWwooD, of Glasgow, in seconding this motion, 
said if they admitted the organ, they might go the 
whole length of having an orchestra and full choral 
service in their churehes. Dr. Carans, of Berwick- 
on-T weed, was favourable to the views of Dr. 
Edmond, but thought the Synod, having entered 
into negotiations for union with other Churches, was 
de from taking up the question at present. 
The Rev. Mr. Mansnaut, of Coupar-Angus, said he 
believed that for every 150 members in the United 
wie — Pharm _fevcorehie to yn 

y wo 500 against it. (Applause. 
On a division it was seecivedl by $08 to 15. not to 
entertain the memorial. 

THE UNION QUESTION. 

An elaborate report was presented by the union 
commitee, setting forth certain articles on which the 
negotiating Churches were found to be re- 
specting the function of the civil magistrate. There 
was also a statement of distinctive articles by the 
several committees, and also on the bearing of the 
distinctive testimonies of the several Churches against 
the Presbyterian Establishment of Scotland. The 
Free Church Committee haa submitted queries to the 
United Presbyterian Committee to elicit the views of 
the latter on the subject of the Regium Donum, 
educational grants, and payment of chaplains, and in 
reply willingness was expressed to leave to the As- 
sembly of the United Church to determine points of 
this kind, while reserving full liberty of protest to 
the minority. 

The Rev. Dr. Carans, of Berwick, moved a reso- 
lution ane satisfaction with the amount of 
harmony elici in regard to doctrine and the 
relation of the civil istrate to religion, declaring 
that there appeared no insuperable barrier to union, 
and reappointing the committee to continue the ne- 
gotiations. In the course of his speech he remarked 
on the nearness with which the parties on both sides 
1 the Voluntary controversy had approached each 
other. 

True, he said, they still differ, and that not incon- 


siderably. The one hold- it to be cousis'ent with freedom 
of conscience and with laws for the support of the 
ministry, which they alike acknowledge, to recognise a 
Church as established, and to support it from public 
fund-, though they hold this to be an exceptional thing, 
aud depend-nt on various contingencies ; the tber hol 

this establishment and endosm ut in every case alike to 
be «xoluded. This is the exact state of the question 
after the labours of four years spent by the cowmittees, 
with the help of the presbyteries, in d:fiuing it. The 
whole doctrine of our articles of »greement is summed 
up in the first of the six, th«t all med in their several 

% and reletions. and therefore civil wagistrates in 
theirs, are under obligation to submit theinsel-es to 
Christ, and to r te their conduct by Hi. word.” 
Let this first prinviple be granted, and then all that the 
committee of our Church bave sanction-d inevitab! 
follows. If magistrates and rulers are bund to submit 
thems«lves to Ch: ist. then sre th-y bound to fur'her his 
cause, for what subject of Obrist can be neutral? The 
idea of magist ate suggests to some only the idea of 
co roion and compulsivn ; but this is expressly excluded 
in another e, and we can surely conceive many 
ways in which a Christian magistrate may, without 
coercing @ single conscie:.ce or bribing a single com- 
arpa raise from his lofty p sition s testimony to 

aod Hi- Christ, which, to deny him, were really to 
trench on lia liberty, and to make bim, under the name 
of a magistrate, less than a Ubri«tian or even 4 man. 
The nati n that would not williogly see ite own religion 
reflected in that of bis leaders, as far as it could be in 
harmony with conscientious differences, and that would 
not even allow great latitude to ite God-fearing rulers 
when they outrun the corrupt sentiment of the age, 
would not deserve to have Christian men placed over it, 
and, instead of being better governed, would be worse, 
It is for this only that any of us contend—for this only 
that our brethren of the other committees, in sigaing 
this article with us, disti:.ctly uudersta:d us to conte.d. 
But while rej ‘icing in the extent of their harmonies as 
read in the light of their differences, this Supreme Coart 
had a mest important duty to discharge io regard to 
these differences—wawmely, most explicitly to declare 
that they do pot form an insuperable barrier to our 

piastical union. 

Atter this speech there was a considerable pause— 
members being apparently unwilling to obtrude 
themselves at that stage upon the Synod. A motion 
was made by Mr. Bgxx, of Newcastle, that the Synod 
should adopt the report and the motion without dis- 
cussion; and after Dr. Bures, of Belfast, had 
seconded the proposal, there was another pause, 
which induced the Moderator to ask whether the 


settlement of the question; and, while pro 
thanks to, and an ression of confidence ih, the 
committee, moved to the effect that no deliverance 
should be given by the Synod to the effect of what 
they asked. This amendment on Dr. Cairns’ motion 
was the occasion of a long debate, in which Mr. 
Hutton, Paisley; Mr. Oliver, Glasgow; and Dr. 
Davidson, Edinburgh, strenuously supported Mr. 
Renton's amendment, and expressed their conviction 
that the terms of settlement of the question of the 
civil magistrate now proposed were not more satis- 
factory than those indicated in the first report pre- 
sented to the Synod three years ago. The committee 
was defended, and Dr. Cairns’ motion, supported by 
Dr. Calderwood, Dr. Joseph Brown, and Dr. Mar- 
shall; and on the division their recommendation was 
adopted as against Mr. Renton’s proposal by a majo- 
rity of 389 to 39. 

n the evening the 8 ical missionary meeting 
was held in the Music Hall—the Rev. T. Fialayson, 
Moderator of the Synod, in the chair. There was a 
large attendance. The Rev. H. M‘Grtx read the 
annual report of the Home Missions Committee, which 
showed that 150 missionary su 1 1 had been 

anted for the past year, of which 60 were pastoral. 


he annual gifts of the 17,304 communicants for 
stipend, had been 138. 7d. per member. From the 
annual missionary report it appeared that there was 


last year expended by the Church on home missions 
8,716/., and on foreign missions 21,260/., the forei 
missions employing an agency of 170 persons. It 
was resolved unanimously to appoint the Rev. Dr. 
Cairns to the newly-instituted chair of apologetical 
theology in the Divinity Hall, Glasgow, and not to 
fill up the exegetical chair vacant by the death of Dr. 
Lindsay. 


Omvncu-nats Seizures at Hemet Hempsteav.— 
The goods o“ the following ratepayers have been 
seized by the churchwardens for Church-rates :— 
Messrs. Holt, Norris, . Young, C. Hurst, T. 
Hurst, Venn, Robinson, Snell, Waterton, Squires, 
Summers, Littleboy, and Mrs. Barnes. On Friday 
last the fife and drum band was parading the 
streets. A large banner was carried through the 
town bearing the inscription, “ A Church supported 
by plunder cannot stand. Thou shalt not steal; 
incline our hearts to keep this law.)“ On Wednes- 
day the seizure was continued, and the band was 
again out, but with four boards carried through the 
town. Un two were this inscription, “ Cardinal 
Wolsey's laws against heretics may be seen now in 
operation at Messrs. Venn's, Norris's, Hurst's, 

eading’s, and others; and on the other two, To 
be sold, corn, flour, boots, and shoes, at the low rate 
of 2d. in the pound profit.” The crier also gave 
another short and cursory notice.—Hemel Hempstead 
Gazette. 

Prorestant Movement m Iraty.—The Avenir 
National says that a Protestant movement of real im- 
portance is taking place in Italy, and thate lical 
churches are being established in Florence, Naples, 
Genoa, Venice, Turin, Padua, and 

CgeLtesration or Tue Mass tw Carnot Prisons. 
—At the meeting of the Middlesex magistrates on 
Thursday, there was a ed discussion upon 
the question (ably argued by Mr. Serjeant Payne) 
whether the celebration of the mass by Roman 
Catholic priests in the prisons should be allowed. It 
was decided by a majority of one (32 against 31) 
that mass should not be celebrated. 

Mr. GLapstone AND THE OnvuRcH In WaLEs.— 
The Record thus narrates a brief interruption in Mr. 
Gladstone's speech on the Irish Church which 
escaped the reporters :—‘‘ When he was pushing his 
argument against the Irish Church on the ground of 
the comparative numbers of the Romanists and 
Protestants, a member asked what the right honour- 
able — * 8 Wales. Mr. * 

uickly replied that he was pared to deal with 

— fur - as with Ireland. 

NoxtHmoor-Green CauRcH AND ITs Rectror.—A 
correspondent states that at the high celebration 
on Sunday morning in this church the congregation 
consisted of the Rev. Mr. Hunt and a woman named 
Cotty. A proof of the affection which Mr. Hunt 
really feels tor the Church ritual is afforded by the 
fact that the Liturgy forbids a Communion “ except 
four (or three at the least) communicate with the 
priest.” At the usual morning service the congrega- 
tion consisted of the woman Cotty, the bellman, and 
another man. During the day, after Mr. Hunt had 
interred the body of a woman named Goodland, the 
family returned to a Dissenting chapel, in which 
large congregations assemble Sunday after Sunday. 
— Bristol Mercury. 

Tue Rev. H. Marcumont, M.A. (formerly of 
Islington), and now minister of Christ Church, 
Elgin-road, Kensington Park, has undergone some 
strange experiences. From an Independent minister 
he turned into a fashionable Ritualist performer. 
Passing over other strange incidents in his career, it 
seems that on Sunday week, before the sermon, the 
rev. gentleman accused some member of the congre- 
gation of having sworn aloud inside the building, 
and otherwise misconducted himself, on the preceding 
Sunday, and asked any who witnessed the act to 
appear for the defence. Before he had proceeded far 
with his sermon he was interrupted by some levity 
on the part of worshippers of the fair sex, between 
whom and some of the “ gentlemen of the choir” 
some telegraphic signalling was going on. He 
denounced this immodesty and Srofunity in fitting 
terms. The scene made much excitement among the 
congregation. Since then Mr. Marchmont’s iron 
church has been destroyed by fire. 


Freneu Prorestantism. A Paris letter in the Salut 


the Court of Arches, a conversation took 


meeting in the hall of the Société 3 | 
ticulture, Rue de Grenell, St. Germain. 

called orthodox, which just now holds the | ? 
place in the Protestant Church of Paris, had | 
all the localities dependent on the Protestant plac 
of worship in the capital. The Prefect of 

however, being more iberal, Fucks them the 
in question. e election of M. Martin 


by a large majority, as definitive t of these 
conferences, may be considered asa ificant protest 
against the arbitrary acts of the Paris Consistory in 


respect to that clergyman. The election of M. 
Meganelle- Vincent, an elder of the Nismes Consistory, 
has been at the same time a well-merited homage 
the firm and liberal attitude assumed by that assembl 
in the recent divergencies produced in the Reformed 
Church of France. An interesting incident marked 
the first pastoral conference. The assembly decided 
that a letter should be written in their name to the 
ministers of churches in Germany, to testify the 
ardent desire felt by all French tants to see 
maintained between two nations which God 
made, not to tear each other to pieces, but to 
labour in common, each in its own sphere, for the 
progress of civilisation and spread of the Gospel 
throughout the world.“ 

Tue Rrrvatwt Prosscvtion.—On Thursday, 2 
on the 
subject of the proceedings against the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie, incumbent of St. Alban's, Holborn, with 
respect to the extreme Ritualismof the services there. 
The case came formally before Dr. Lushington yester- 
day. The Queen's 


2 of fact n the first article. Mr. W. 
ames, C. C., then followed on the same 
that in these there 
ofence Mr Er 1 
in defence of the 
Coleridge on the same side. 
that he must ume that the 
tained a ific charge in themselves. 
with what intentions Mr. Mackonochie 
these practices of religion; it might be 
4 1 44— motives, but by doing 
trary to the Prayer-book, it was an offence, and 
to be put an end to. fae hy Be 
= party enn 388 fullest notice of 
5 on w was to proceeded against. 
The third article must be amended. 
Bisnor Cotaxso.—Dr. Biber thus writes to 
Guardian : — I am ha 
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ent, the time had come for him to vindicate 
authority for maintaining order in his church. He 
bid the clergy, if they thought him in error, to teach 
what they themselves ved, but required due 
canonical obedience. Bishop Gray had expressed 4 
desire to obtain from all the clergy of Natal their de- 
cision as to whether they were prepared to 2 
Mr. Butler as their bishop, and recommended them to 
poll the communicants, male and female, to ascertain 
who would receive Mr. Butler, and who would repu- 
diate him. 

Tus CoNGREGATIONALISTS OF 
Barpery.—At a pasting of the Inde 
Totnes, held specially to consider the course to be 
adopted with to certain of its members who 
were involved in the corrupt practices prevalent at 
its elections, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed: —1. This church resolves to record its 
utter aversion to the corrupt which have 
prevailed in this borough in conducting the municipal 
and Parliamentary elections, which practices were 
brought to light by the royal commission last year. 2. 
That the members of this church feel deeply grieved 
to find that some of their number were party to 
these corrupt practices, either by e Bring 
bribes, thereby bringing disgrace u is 
and the cause of religion in general. 3. That they 
feel bound to maictain the purity of their com- 
munion, and consequently they most severely censure 
the conduct of those of —4 number who ne 
any way implicated in such proceedings. 4. 
these ns having been waited u . the 
and 1 .— 9 with on the age 
consequences of their sin, expressed their sincere 
sorrow for having been induced, under the influén 
of temptation, to do what they know and feel to 
AK the will of God, the interests of His 
— and the well-being of society, and they 
humbly and heartily determine, in the st of 
God, to be free from such sin for the future. This 
being the case, the church accepts theit expression 
of sorrow, believing that God has done so; and 


Totnes AND 
nt church, 


missin 


under the circumstances are content with severely 
censuring their conduct, without suspending or dis- 
them from church fellowship, trusting that 
this painful matter may be sanctified to the increase 
spiritual life and that of the church. 6. 


question was finully decided. Mr. Renton, of Kelso, | Pudlic of Lyons says:—‘The Pastoral Conferences of their 


however, did not see his way to so rapid and easy a| of Paris last week opened their thirty-fourth annual | That a copy of the foregoing resolutions be sent to 
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reservation, God knew, acted on that conviction. At 
this point, the Rev. William C. Temple, the rector of 
Burton Bradstock, stepped from his sat into the 
aisle in front of the bishop, and exclaimed with much 
fervour, I believe there is atime to speak and a 
time to be silent; let those that are on the Lord's side 
follow R. and he turned and walked out of the 
wed by one of the churchwardens. This 
a profound sensation, and intense silence pre- 
be Thong bet 832 he T would 

some reco id, “I w 
only remind you that this is a court, the clergy 


appended to this 

Annuity-tTax Garrevance.—At the Burgh 
Debt Court, on the 13th inst., Justices, Mr. 

Robertson, W. S., and Mr. David Dickson, 
on the bench, the collector of rates for the 
Rev. Jonathan Watson, minister of 
„for the sum of 4s. 7}d., the 
upon him under the Annuity- 
the case was called, Mr. Watson 


for the non- 
upon me, 

A., for the maintenance of the ol 
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that you sit here, not to 0 
execntion of laws already 
know you can do no less; but 
went can override an 


anmitigeted form of the great 
— of city which erewhile 
4 iron 1 poet mp oon fis- 
the — * the folding 
before — ” 
4 
compuls:. ment by the distraint of wy 
am a quiet pi | peace ble Nonoon formist . 
Dissenter, and panetnally paying my lawfal debts, aod 
— no man anything but love. That your honours 
will decide to the law I know well, and I bow 
to that decision, prepare myself to abide the conse- 


The court, of course, decided against Mr. Watson, as 
well as Mr. Western and Mr. David Mitchell, 
who presented similar pleas, and against a great 
many other persons who were absent.—Bdinbdurgh 
Daily Review 


Beligions Intelligence. 


IRREGULAR RELIGIOUS 
AGENCIES. 
x. 
LAZARUS AT CHURCH. 


A bright, sunsbiny Sabbath evening—an evening 


: which brings to us many pleasant recollections of 


Sabbath life in the country, of cottage prayer-meet- 


inge, of family worship beneath the fruit-burdened 


trees of a leafy orchard, of friendly gatherings for 
devotional purposes, and numerous other loving and 
well-remembered modes of rendering honour to Him 
who so mercifully, so thoughtfully, gave to us one 
day out of seven for the purposes of refreshing 
peace and rest. We think of the beautiful rural 
scenery amid which we had so long resided, of the 
broad green fields, dotted over with straggling 
groups of sheep and cattle; of cool, shady lanes, 
fragrant with the odorous breath of violets; of grand 
old forests, where the melodious strains of feathered 
choirs awakened the distant echoes from the“ earliest 
blush of morn” to the silent approach of eve; of 
rippling streams, lordly parks, peaceful villages, 
ancient churches, and unpretentious-looking places 
of worship, wherein people—the descendants of 
Cromwell's Puritan soldiers—knelt down and wor- 
shipped God in their own quiet, simple, and un- 
affected manner. But, as we awaken from our 
dream, we find ourselves, not in the delightful 


ereof ' swearing formed their ordinary language. 


 evil-smelling, fever-reeking streets and lanes, which 
reach far back from the broad, open space of the 
Whitechapel-road, towards pauperised Spitalfields 
and squalid Bethnal-green. The contrast is terrible. 
There are no green fields, no trees, no fresh air here. 
All is dirt, squalor, and inconceivable foulness. 
Everywhere there are loathsome courts and alleys, 
into which the glorious blessings of pure light and 
fresh air seldom, if ever, penetrate, and over which 
ceaselessly brood, like the gloomy frowns of an evil 
spirit, dense volumes of smoke from neighbouring 
factories, places in which the most noxious and 
health-destroying trades are carried on, even at the 
cost of a vast proportion of sickness and mortality 
amid the surrounding population. Yet the whole 
locality swarms with life. Almost every doorway is 
tenanted by groups of men and women, the men 
generally being in their shirt-sleeves, and the women 
holding infants in their arms, while the streets teem 
with children of all ages, shouting, playing, singing, 
and helping to produce a complete Babel of noisy, 
discordant sounds. Vendors of oranges and nuts, 
watercress girls, and sellers of radishes, drive a brisk 
trade here; nor is the tide of Sunday trading con- 
fined to the out-door dealers alone. Here are boot 
and shoe shops doing a brisk business; there is a 
hatter’s establishment with the shutters down; here 
is a woman coming out of a haberdashery depot; 
while, as for the beershops and gin-palaces, they are 
driving a roaring trade, as they invariably do on 
Sunday evening. Here are two children quarrelling 
over a piece of string. Listen to them. 
From the lips of these two boys, young as 
they are, issue oaths and blasphemous expres- 
sions of the most horrible description. They 
curse and swear at each other, as though cursing and 
What 
can the tuture of such be? Yonder is a crowd of 
some hundred or more men and youths. What are 
they gazing at? A sparring match between two 
young fellows who have obtained possession of a pair 
of boxing-gloves! A boxing-match on Sunday 
evening! In a narrow court a dog-fight is taking 
place; while, a few yards further on, a policeman 
is busily making his way towards a house where a 
half-drunken woman is being kicked and trampled 
upon by her drunken paramour. Is not this sadden- 
ing? Is it not enough to make us impatient of the 
political squabbles and wrangling, the sectarian 
jealousies and dislikes, which so often impede the 
healthy action of efforts intended to remedy the 
religious and social deficiencies the toleration of which 
has rendered such neighbourhoods as this, through 
which we are now wandering, so many festering 
ulcers of our much-vaunted social system f 

As we peer down the darksome courts and alleys, 
and mark their dirty, ragged population, we think, 
with mournful hearts, of what the “ Annual Report 
of the Ragged Church and Chapel Union“ has told us 
of these places—how in such localities children are 
born, nurtured, and grow up into men and women; 


: 


iti 


and the pestilential atmosphere which they breathe, 
and the dull lights in which they dwell, seem to be- 
come a part of their nature, and to affect their blood, 
so that in addition to that natural depravity from 
which all alike suffer, there is besides this baneful 
and destructive influence, which does as it were make 
them “‘ twicedead.” No wonder that in such locali- 
ties, vice, immorality, and irreligion, in their gross- 
est form, flourish and abound: no wonder that hcre 
the seeds are sown which in due time bring forth 
their natural fruit of harlotry, drunkenness, theft, 
rapine, and violence: no wonder that here should be 
found numbers of men, women, and children, who 
are as ignorant of and as indifferent to the God who 
made them as if they had been born in a heathen 
land: no wonder that here are to be found those who 
are filled with feelings of hate against their fellow- 
men more favourably circumstanced than themselves, 
no wonder that here are to be found those wi.o have 
no faith or belief in kindness, truth, or love, for they 
have never experienced them; their whole life is a 
struggle, more or less fierce, with want and misery in 
various forms. As they are born, so they live, and 
so they die: without God, and without hope in the 
world 

Here again, while Parliament was idly wasting its 
time over political frivolities, while Ritualists amused 
themselves with aping continental Romanism, and 
Rationalists puzzled their brains with the study of 
abstruse German metaphysics, the humble Gospel mis- 
sionaries were quietly at work, seeking, in their own 
earnest and unpretending manner, to counteract as 
much as possible the evil and corrupting influences 
which made the continued existence of these poverty- 
stricken myriads a perpetual reproach and danger to 
the nation. But at first the missionaries hada hard 
time of it. We remember how some of the poor 
people whom they went amongst, were asked to 


attend a place of worship, and how they bluntly re- 
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fused, saying that their clothes were too ragged to 
admit of their attendance at either church or chapel. 
They had an idea that religion was a luxury not to 
be enjoyed by the owners of ragged coats and tat- 
tered shawls. They had, in their time, seen the 
gorgeously-attired functionary who officiated as 
beadle, at say, St. Dorcas’s, Germany Square, frown 
darkly upon them as they presumed to desecrate the 
portals of that ble edifice with their unwel- 
come presence; and they had also seen the obsequious 
air with which the same gold-laced individual had 
received my Lord Di ves, aa, attended by Lady Dives and 
the Hon. Miss Belgravina Dives, his lordship strode 
forth, with the air of a prince, towards his richly- 
cushioned pew. Now, was the lesson lost upon them. 
Dives had his church, but where was Lazarus to wor- 
ship ? Lazarus felt more keenly than ever that he was re- 
garded as a kind of social leper, the poor relation of 
the British family, so he went back into the old, old 
course. He drank, swore, stole, and waged bitter 
war against all that was good, noble, and manly. He 
would have his revenge, that he would. But the 
missionaries were not to be deterred by this. Lazarus 
should have his own church, his own chapel, from 
the portals of which no pompous beadle should 
haughtily turn him away, where none should shrink 
from his rags and tatters, and where he should be 
told that He who came to save sinners, to restore the 
lost sheep to the heavenly fold, had Himself been a 
homeless wanderer, not knowing where to place His 
head and rest. 

The promise was faithfully kept, and some fourteen 
or fifteen years ago a temporary “ragged church” 
was opened in Spring-gardens, King Edward-street, 
Mile-end Old-town. It consisted of a portion of a 
range of workshops, the entrance being in Spring- 
gardens, a wretched, miserable-looking court, in- 
habited by costermongers, Irish labourers, “ roughe, 
and thieves. At first the experiment threatened to 
prove a failure. The windows were continually 
broken by mischievous urchins, and the preachers 
themselves had frequently to incur the risk of per- 
sonal violence at the hands of the savages whom it 
was their desire to civilise. The earlier services were 
scenes of complete disorder. During the hymns 
hordes of barefooted bays sang popular melodies, 
with whistling and stamping accompaniments; the 
preacher's discourse was perpetually interrupted with 
shouts of laughter and the upsetting of forms ; some- 
times the gas would be suddenly turned off, and the 
congregation left in total darkness; in short, every 
possible method of annoyance was resorted to for the 
purpose of harassing and wearing out the patience of 
the missionaries, but in vain. They steadily per- 
severed, repaying persecution with kindness, hatred 
with love, until at last they conquered and were left 
in perce. They were no longer disliked. Their 
presence was no longer feared. Their earnestness, 
sincer ity, and self-devotedness had gained for them 
th- hearts of the semi-brutalised population among 
uch they laboured, and they became regurded as 
the friends and well-wishers of the poor. After a 
time, a more suitable building was erected, the first 
“ragged church ever built in the metropolis, and 
here, Sunday after Sunday, may be witnessed numbers 
of the poorest of the poor listening with grave and 
earnest attention to the utterances of the grey- 
headed and thoughtful-featured minister from whose 
lips issue the tidings of heavenly love and mercy. 
It forms one of the most touching sights in all Lon- 
don. True, some of those present appear to be too 
respectably clad to come properly under the deno- 
mination of the destitute poor; but then—as re- 
marked by the committee of the church—that these 
people are amongst the very poor is obvious, from 
the fact that the earnings of some of them do not 
average much more than five shillings a week. The 
poverty of some of the people is distressing, and it 
is very touching to see how patiently it is borne when 
the Gospel has wrought its duo effect. There is one 
poor man in particular, who attends here, who is a 
pattern of patient endurance. He and his family 
may almost be said to live on the verge of starvation. 
With persons in such circumstances there is often 
much reticence and unwillingness to disclose their 
real position; but on one occasion recently it was 
elicited from him that the family had had nothing 
on that day but some stale boiled greens, or 
cabbage. But he does not complain, and is always 
to be found in his place in the church.“ 


The charch is a plain structure, capable of holding 
about 300 persons. It is well lighted by means of 
several large windows, has a good-sized stove for 
cold weather, and possesses a vestry and schoolroom. 
The services are wholly unseotarian, and are con- 
ducted in the simplest possible manner. The regular 
attendance varies from eighty to one hundred, but 
sometimes there are more. There are several useful 


institutions, such as mothers’ meetings, a Band of 


Hope, and so forth, in connection with the church; 
also an efficient system of religions services in 
lodging-houses, which in thie neighbourhood are 
very numerous. The King Edward-street Ragged 
Church is not the only one of its kind. Sinoe ite 
formation others have sprang into existence, and at 
the present time there are eaid to ba fifty-eight 
stations connected with the Ragged Churoh and 
Chapel Union, situated in the following metropolitan 
postal districts :—In S. and S. W., eighteen; N. and 
N.E., six; W. and N.W., fourteen; and in the East, 
twenty: thus embracing every quarter of London. 
The influence for good of these agencies is very 
extensive. The religious work prepares the way for 
the social reformer, and in many of the poverty. 
stricken homes of the poor people who attend there 
places of worship may be seen traces of the various 
attempts made by themselves to improve their posi- 
tion. The work is a most important one, and it is 
deeply to be regretted that the Committee of the 
Ragged Church and Chapel Union should, from want 
of sufficient funds, find themselves compelled “to turn 
a deaf ear to many appeals made to them for help 
to improve existing buildings, or to erect new ones.” 
As the Union Committee sensibly observe :—“ In 
dealing with the poor, it is well to bear in mind that 
their circumstances have a deadening effect on their 
faculties and spiritual tastes, and it is important 
that every consistent effort should be mado to 
counteract the effect of the influences to which they 
are exposed. Some of the churches are scarcely 
wind and water tight, and of some the ceilings are 
0 low as to make the air close and oppressive, and 
some are so cold that it is unpleasant to sit in them. 
It may be doubted whether Christians would be 
willing to attend such places, much more may it be 
doubted whether the ungodly and unconverted would 
do so. While, therefore, the society would 
scrupulously avoid any unnecessary expenditure 
for show or ornament, the committee would plead 
for such aid as might enable them to render the 
buildings which they support comfortable and 
pleasant to those who attend them.” This appeal— 
knowing, as we do, the good results of which these 
Ragged Churches and Chapels are productive—we 
earnestly endorse, and trust that it will not be made 
in vain to those who possess the power, if not the 
will, to assis; in a good and deserving cause. 


Piutico.—The health of the Rev. W. H. Jellie, 
minister of Buckingham Congregational Chapel, Pim- 
lico, has so drooped since his heavy domestic bereave- 
ment, and he is now in a state of such weakness and 
depression, that at length he feels compelled to yield 
to the physicians’ counsel, and leave the locality. 
The notice of his intended resignation was read last 
Sunday by the deacon to a sorrowing church. It is 
confidently expected that in a few weeks he will be 
ä when he will seek another pas- 

rate. 


Paux-roap Baptist Cuarzt, Pscxuam. — On 
Tuesday evening, May 7th, a large number of the 
members of the chu and tion met at a 
conversazione in the vestries of the chapel, which were 
most tastefully decorated for the occasion. After tea 
and coffee had been served, and an hour spent in 
social intercourse, the pastor, the Rev. T. J. Cole, 
called the friends to listen to a report, of 
which the following is an abstract. In 1862 this 
chapel was erected, and with the vestries, school- 
rooms, and freehold site, cost the sum of 3, 100l.; of 
this amount the ch with the aid of Christian 
friends, have raised 1, „leaving a debt of 1,150/. 
to be provided for. Of this sum, 350/. due to the 
Baptist Building Fund, is being paid off by annual in- 
stalmenta of bal, and is lent without interest ; 200/ 

ue On & promissory note; and 600/. on a mortgage 
of the building ; these two last amounts bear interest 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. The 40/. thus 
yable is found to be a heavy burden; it has there- 
re been thought desirable to remove it, and a few 
friends have promised to give 190/., and to lend a 
further sum of 120/. without interest, oo the 
mortgage can be removed by the Ist July next, the 
fifth anniversary of the opening of the chapel. The 
Revs. J. T. Wigner, T. C. r, H. Potter, the 
pastor, and others, having spoken, it was unanimously 
thought that an effort should at once be made to raise 
the required amount, and the friends assembled pro- 
mised to do their utmost to help in accomplishicg 80 
desirable an object. It was stated that an appeal 
would be made to the Christian public to aid in extin- 
guishing the debt, and as all the friends at Purk-road 
are labouring so eurnestly and unitedly, it is to be 
hoped their appeal will meet with a generous 
response. 

Wru.— Mr. William Champness, of Spring-hill 
College, has received and — a very cordi 
and unanimous invitation from the church as- 
sembling in Chapel-street Chapel, Wem, to become 
their pastor. 

Tun Rev. Cuartzs E. Gorpon Situ having 
received and accepted the cordial and unanimous 
r tbs pestarate 

, x, has resign 0 
of the Independent church, Desborough, Northamp- 


Free Cuvecn, Srrtmonovans.—The Rev. Henry 
Griffin Parrish, B.A. of the London University, has 
accepted the rate of this church, vacant by the 
resignation of the Rev) W. R. Percival, and com- 
menced his duties there on Sunday week. The invi- 
tation was quite unanimous. 

Newrout, Istu or Wiont.—The Rev. Frederick 
John Austin, of New College, London, has accepted 
avery cordial invitation to become pastor of the 
church and congregation assembling at St. James’s- 
street Chapel in this town, and will enter upon his 
labours on the first Sunday in July. 

Lrverroot.—The Rev. E. Walker, who for the 
past twelve months has been associated with the Rev. 
T. Millson in the pastorate of the Eastbank-street 
ae tga Church, resigned that position a few 
weeks ago. On Tuesday evening a gathering of 
members of the church and congregation, and other 
friends of Mr. Walker's, took place, and after an 
address, in which the warmest expressions of 
and appreciation were expressed, had been 
testimonial was presented to Mr. Walker, consisting 
of a very fine and massive timepiece (by Elkington 
and Co.) and a number of choice books, while some 
handsome ornaments were ted to Mrs. Walker. 

Alntonx INDEPENDENT ooLts, ASHTON-UNDER- 
Lyns.—A great and noble effort has just been made, 
by holding a bazaar in the above schools, to free them 
from the encumbrance of a heavy debt. Though the 
result has not been the entire removal of the debt, 
yet it has been highly satisfactory to all who have 
assisted in the effort, having raised a sum of upwards 
of 4,000/. The schools, which are the largest deno- 
minational schools in the kingdom, cost upwards ef 
11,0001., towards which amount between 5,000/., and 
6,000¢. had been raised by subscriptions when the 
schools were built. To reduce the balance, and to 


commemorate the jubilee of AJbion Chapel, the 
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into a fancy fair, each stall ing an open marquee 
for the sale of all kinds of useful and ornamental 
articles. The following ladies were the principal 
stall-holders, though many others contributed Mer 
valuable assistance:—No. 1, Mrs. Mason; No. 
Miss Ogden and the Misses Taylor; No. 3, Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mrs. 8. Andrew ; No. 4, Mrs. Lord ; 
No. 5, Mrs. Kenworthy; No. 6, Mrs. Harrison, Mrs. 
Sutcliffe, and Miss Sunderland. Besides these there 
were the teachers’ stall, * men's stall, a floral 
stall, under the care of J. B. 1 oe and the 
refreshment stall. The pastor, the Rev. J. Hutchin- 
e A. f the sper 

cluded anthems, of the : 
and short addresses by the castes aul teat ason, 
Eeq., treasurer to the fund. The following 
are the receipts of each day’s sales, the last day in- 
cluding three or four handsome donations to the 
bazaar fund : — First day, 1,629/. ; second day, 658). ; 
third day, 532/. ; fourth day, 506/.; fifth day, 689%. ; 
total, 4,0134. 

Tus Wonko Crasses anp Puntic Wonen. 
The third of a series of om che the above subject 
was held at the Newcastle W Men's Club-house 
last week. After several more had expressed 
their views, the Rev. J. C. Street attributed the non- 
attendance of working men at places of worship to 
physical causes, stating that many of them were 
working on the banks of the Tyne like beasts and not 
like men. He then directed attention te Bessbrook, 
in the north of Ireland—mentioned in Melora— 
stating that it contained between 3,000 and 4,000 in- 
— and * 3 an * of 

ublic-houses, of policemen, me, and pauper- 
em, and by the presence at . scbools of 
num ot persons we ucated, respectable, 
oak esta . With this place he contrasted New- 
castle—as ing half of ite population living in 
single-tenemented d being one of the 
worst-drained towns in kingdom—and as dis- 
closing disgraceful results on every side. The Rev. 
H. T. Robjohns was also one of the speakers, and he 
said that so far as regarded his own congregation, 
three-fourths of the reasons assigned did not apply 
and aa to the remainder, an effort was being made to 
abolish the grounds for them, so far as it was seen 
they were not in keeping with truth and justice. 
Much had been said about creeds; at his church 
they had no such thing. He was constantly standing 
up for li of thought and speech. He did not 
— A eve in collections or pew-rents, or in 
pews at all; but in order to effect any reform in that, 
as in other respects, they must be bucked up by the 
2 A vote of thanks having been to 
the chairman, that gentleman (Mr. Councillor T. B. 
Barkas) summed up the case in teristio 
fashion :— 

Taking the population of Newcastle at 120,000 he esti- 
mated that 60, were females, Of the remainder, 
those too old or too young to be working mea, there 
were 30,000; the middle or wealtby classes he estimated 
at 5,000 ; leaving 25,000 working men; aod of that num- 
ber he estimated that ther- were who a eburch or 
chapel 5,000; so th»t be estimated that of the working 
classes there were 20,000 who do not attend church or 
chapel, and gave the following reasons fur their non- 
attendance :—1, those who have too high an ideal (f 
worship to protit by present services, 1 equal to 20; 2, 
unbelief, the Bible and Bible teachings not accepted, 2 U 
equal to 400; 3, because the ord teachings of the 
pulpit are felt to be condemnatory « f practices, 5 0 
equel to 1,000; 4, because they aie too idle to make the 
necessary preparations for going to church, 10°0 equal to 
2 000; 5, use pulpit serviors are vot sufficiently at- 


=, ine 


tractive, 20 O equal to 4,000; 6, because they are indif- 
ferent to relixious exercises of an kind, 63°0 equal to 
12,580; thus acoounting for the full 20,000. The chief 


oause- of reasons 4 5, and 6, which exclude 18 580, are 
drunkenness and general prvfli : 
proper religious and moral , and 


ranoe 
My my 
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presence of orl! home ta@aences s 4. want of adaptation 
of ordinary religious services ; 5 low hereditary ep ritual 

facalties, the majority live merely animal lives and never 
rise to apiritaal concepti-ns, The following reasons for 
non-attendance he submitted to be frivolous 
4, oo} wale welcome at churob ; 2 too tired 
; 3, cannot get good enongh clothes; 4 fre- 
; 5, importance «f taking out- door 
y+; 6, don’t like to hear one charch 
7. men not taken to aseat. The 


in the dciaking habits of the ; 3, 


radical change 
e any Kind rege: NN 


4 
of the 


to raise the general 
are sunk in drunkenness, de- 
. 1 and friv: lous amuse- 
Aren pit instruction to both 
the li illiterate ; 6, the heart to b led to 
rather thé heall—@0 ast inere dteatares of achetion 
than of intellect; 7, auxiliary agencies, to give the 
masses an interest in the study of na ure, science, and 
oe, literatare; 8, better and more comfortable 
3 9, absolute di-countenancing of all amusements 


e 
oe ie if people will ah “pom 


on ter not go toc 
arch must go to them; 11, when the people have 
noed to go to charch, keep them at usefal moral 
wrk, give them labour, scoording to t elr 
taste:; 12, diverse No one sye- 
2 Great Teacher Him- 
7. 


Correspondence, 


THE TRUTH.—PLAGIARISM EXTRA- 
1 ORDINARY. * 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sit, t send you « copy of No. 15 of the Truth— 
sclentific ad philosophic journal, and universal 
—which bes been sent me, I presume, from 
the editor, since it bears the Bslfast post- mark. From 
ib you will see that the series of exssys on Complete 
Saffrege” which app’ared in the Vonconformist in 1841, 
are being republished, and ascribed to John Boott, 
author of Politics for the People.” You will also 
observe that at the end of the second essay this gextle- 


which he intends to illuminate, and these are, 
precisely, the titles of the rest of your essays, Ip one 
indeed, he has so far forgotten to revise his copy 
to allow your promise to co tinue the ewmays, ‘' week 
week,” to stend, although the Truth is e monthly 
times he indulges in most felicitous 


know that copies of the Truth have 
all the secretaries of the Reform 
may be as well that the trick 
insertion of this note or a few 


to the character of Mc. Soott's proce-dings. 
I am, Sir, truly yours, 
J. S. COURWEN., 
7, Upton-place, Forest-gate, E., May 20, 1867. 


A WORD FOR TAYE CROSSING SWEEPERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Brit.—We have missionaries especially engaged in 
carrying the Gospel to cabmen, postmen, policemen, 
sailore, gipsies, No., K., but no one, in his mission of 
meroy, seems to have remembered the crossing-sweepers 
of the metropolis. They are a numerous class, in which 
both sexes are represeated—from childhood to old a.¢ 
—aod who take up this cocupation to save them from 


pa 
They are generally found at their post in all weathers 


that he ie to bs very careful not to deny the major 
premises of this argument—that he is rather to meet the 
Broad Churchman, aud to assert that his own ies of | 


sum+d se ms to me then to be two-fold. 
first, in denying that the Nativnal Church is tru y com- 
prehensive, and, secondly, in a-serting that, so far as it 


man sfiivouhess bis plans for the future, giving the * comprehensive, it is comprehensive alter a wrong 


cha ly aren 
made, even his eternal power aud , 
thaukfaily acknowlk-dge that the lie of the Catholic 
Ohurch, if invieble, may yet be express d iu the life of 
all organieed churches which are visible, So far as 
orga: ised churches fail to r. flect Christ’s Catholic Charch, 
just so far they are defevtive. Whom Ctrist dors not 
refu-e to comprehend in His “iovisible” Church, it can 
* be wise iu His servants to refuse to comprehend 
n 
ohurches do not well when they are more rigid and ex- 
clusive than is the holy and 
gat ers souls into the Church which is Catholic. 


because more spiritual, which may yet remain to the 
Broad-Churohman, The young aud thoa,htfal Noncon- 
formist might be distressed as he is met by the Broad- 
Charchman thus: You yourself acknowledge that the 
Catholic Church of Christ is very wide; it comprehends 
many whose opinions may be very defective, even 
erroneous ; you do not, in thought, condemn to perdi- 
tion, or exclude from salvation, those who may be far 
from having attained to all possible trath; is it not 
natural, is it not well that any organised church should 
at least strive to be as wide, as compr hensive as the 
Ohburch of Christ? Whom Christ in His love refuses 
not to comprehend, is it well that His Charoch should 
exclude? Is not our National Church most right in 
seeking to develope the comprehensiveness which your 
leaders condemn ? 

How is the young Nonconformist to meet this argu- 
ment ? 

It may be well for him, first, in order to avoid any 
failure in grasping the argument, to reduce it to its 
syllogistic form, shen he will find that it presents itself 
to him thus :— 

“It is right that any charch-organisation should 
reflect the life of the Chareh Catholic.” 

The National Eocle-iastioal Establishment does so 
reflect that life.” 

“* Tuerefore this National Church is, so far, a right 
organisation.” 

Now, I would have the young Nonoonformist learn 


ia far wider than is his. I would have 


hiw feel that it is through the denial of the second 
premiss that the o nolu-ion of the Broad Charchman is 
to be turned aside. Although the comprehension of the 
Church of Ea gland is exceedingly defective, I thiok we 
are doing well-nigh irreparable injury to the young and 
fature life of oar Nonco iformis: Churches if we are not 
most careful to guard »gainst any appearance that it is 
to domprehensiveness itself that we are oppos- d. 


The answer against the subtile argument I have aa- 
It con- ista, 


ashion, 

Allow me a word or two on each point of this reply. 

1. First. I deny that the National Church is truly 
comprehensive. 

E wlesiaatios and theologians not seldom speak of the 
inviswble church. It is a phrase whic: Lever carefull 
eh w. It seems to we ambizuou-, misleading, an‘, if 
not p-sitively inoorreot, yet on the whole better avuided 
than used. Bat -t me for ovce, withou' cavil, graut to 
any Sho wish it the use of the phrase. Tuis much at all 
events every one will ackaowied,e—that the church 
cannot be more invixible than is Alwig!ty God H melt. 
Nos, jnst as the Aoostle Paal reminds ne thit “ the 

things of him from the cretion of the world are 
understood by the things thd are 


“ + may we 


their churche: which are visible. Organised 


eeming Christ when He 


I am quite aware of the questions which may be 
upon me when I make this assertion. It way, 

for instance, be said: Are we thea to admit the 
Ratiovalist to church fellowship? My answer is: If the 
Ratioualist be a Onristian, just so must it be. I am 
called upon to oppose whatever may seem to me to be 
bis error with all mental an spiritual might. But to 
unchurch bim is not mine, if | know that Chri-t the 
Lord receives him, that nvtwiph«tanding all his errors 


error held by their Christian brethren (to say nothing 
of error held by those who are not Oh ristien brethren), 
And, what is of still graver import, it invites and culti. 
vates not only diversity but discrepancy, and irrecon- 
cileable discrepancy, of religivus thought and opini n. 
As the theory is exponnded by its lat-«t advoca'es, the 
wider the diversity of thought in the Nati nal Evclesi.g. 
tica' E«tablishment the better; that is, the yr ater con- 
fusion between mind aud mind in serkivg the truth, 
the b+ tter; and that is, the more error the 3 

It is quite a correspondi:g mistake, I believe, when 
Free Ohurchmen, in their speech, as not seldom they 
do, glory in the diversities of Church organisation. 
Confusion, discrepancies, whilst tolerated, ought ue ver 
to be gloried in. 

The free s:iritual comprehension, for which I would 
hav+ the young Nonoonformist strive in life and in 
a gument, calls him whilst seeking for per'ect charity 
am. id diversities of opinion, yet to teconnise the aiming 
after truth, the toning do#n of these diversities as one 
great object of church life. The oomprehension theory 
of the National Ecclesiastical Establishment makes the 
censervation of confusion the great vbject. Th one at 
least strives for truth, the other actually strives for 
error. 

Two conclusions follow :— 

First, if any org -ni-ed church would reflect the life 
of the Church OC stholic, it mast cherish tenderly the 
great principle of I:.dependeocy, and must brav ly, in 
the face of all perplexity, refuse to acknowledge any 
binding, defiuite, and theref re exclusive creed, 

Secondly, a National Evcl-sia-tical E-tablishment, 
whether with di-tinctive creeds or without, is av error, 
With a distinc ive creed it becom-~s exclusive, and there- 
fore apeatholic. Without a distinctive creed, just 
because it is an Establishment, and for reason- which 
have been pointed oat, it aids not the discovery 
and e-tablishment of the kingdom of truth; and thus 
the freedom gained in one way, in anoth r bevowes 
lust, and iteclt “‘gendereth to bondage.” For it is the 
truth, our Master says, which wakes free, And we 
beoo ne e er freer as we attain to it. 

possible, avoid being 


One last word that I may, if 
misunderstood. 

God f rbid that I should throw disparagement apon 
the sous faith, belief. But I humbly sabmit that there 
is a distinction between faith and creels, Let the -oul 
intensely value its Oo individual creed, if creed be the 
right word to ase Bat let that soul likewise learn that 
if it makes its faith binding upon any other soul, it 
offends, by the es clu-iveuess which must neces arily 
follow, not only against the firat price, ls of [ndepea- 
dency, but, I for oe b lieve, also against tue first prin- 
ciples of the 1 Ou uro of — 1 

am, Sir, yours respectially, 
T. GASQUOINE. 

May 20, 1867. 


THE IRISH CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Noncon/formut, 

Deas Sin.—As conwd-rable stress is laid by the 
supporters of the Irish Established Church upon the 
advantages of having ove or two educ-t-d gentiemen in 
every parish, aod the con-equeat calamity that would 
acorue by their removal—qhbich would undoudtedly be 
the case in most instances, for the people do uot so 
highly ap the advantages th-y receive from the 
location of these cl-rics amongst them a+ would induce 
them to contribute a ~-hilling to the retention of the 
‘-educsted gentlemen” afte the withdrawal of the 
revenues which now support them —1 would wish to say 
a word or two on the sabj ot. My knowledge of those 
reverend essentials to parish decency, order, and piety 
is somewhat ext-osive, aod thereiore [ ‘‘spexnk of 
what | kuow—and testify of what I have seen.” For- 
give the seeming parody—it is not naughtiness, but a 
spontaneity withoat intent as to the quotation. 

In this paris there are two of them —a rector and a 
curat-. The rector has n> fitness for his office bat 
is wanifestly and uomistakeably unfit. As a pastor he 
is a hy per-officious interm-ddler ion matters which lie 
outside the province of his funstions, and bas a very 
keen soeut for uasty thing - of the small WP such as 
gossip, scandal, and the like. Ia the pulpit h- is as 
little as insignificance itself, being uoab'e to preach a 
sermon of any sort, either good, bad, or indifferent.” 
He would m- ke an exo-lient dry-nurse, orsuperi teudent 
ot culinary iuties. His curate is on 1 with him. The 
removal of both these edu ted gentlemen would be a 
benefit to the parish io every respect, for they bring the 


the man reverences, loves, trusts in Christ. ministry into disrepute by their intellectual effeteness, 


aud on all the days of the week. A'though they pre- 


pare a clean way for others to enter the house of God, ‘ i 5 2 be said: Are - to 5 ol ase these 2 = 9 type of the 8 of Rng 4 
rarely venture there ellowship su men as „ Pasey an weaker | bretbren. * rectors ecessor paid no attention tc 
tag : melee Iam very anxious followers, the Ritualists? Here too I answer, The only | anything but dogs and — and the predeorssor 


to invite 200 of them to a free tea at our Tabernacle, 
Golden-lane; and afterwards some Christian friends 
will address earnest loving words to them concerning 
their eternal welfare. A few pounds are required t 
defray the expenses of the tea.“ 

I shall gladly acknowled.e any contributions sent for 
this object to my address, as under. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 


W. J. ORSMAN. 
153, Downham-road, N. 


the curate was distinguished for nothing but au extra- 
ordinary fondness for his hourekeeper, a smart, buxom 
lass. On bis removal to another curacy she accompanied 
him, and when promoted to an incumbenocy he did not 
part with her. In Belfast there are afew able men, 
aud in Dublio also, but in the country parishes, the very 
places where their presence is deemed so essential to the 
welfare of the people, th ir removal would be con- 
sidered an unspeakable relief, No doubt the majority 
of them woul have to be supported in the wrkhou e, 
but it would be decenter to support them there than to 
be compelled to support them in an office which neither 
God nor nature designed them to fill; and it would not 
be thought so great a hardship. 
They are also opposed to the real education of the 
ple. They favour the learning of the Church 
techism, or the cultivation of an acquaintance with a 
few tracts ix-ued by some of their own societiex; but 
beyond this, they are as much oppused to the educati n 
of the people as the Romish priests. Tey do not en- 
duurage the spread of litera ure or the circulation of pe- 
riodica's that would elevaty the t ne and expand the 
views of their flocks. A curate, wh: is still living, once 
ludged in the hou-e of a Dissenter, aud the lady f the 
house had the temerity to place a numter of the 
Christian Witness upon his table. He took it up, aod 
read an article iv it, headed, Our Excellent Litargy.” 
The effect it produced upon him was startling. He ran 
with it tothe lady, and Pp is to her, saying, in tones 
of high-pitched anger or of grief, Tne devil was at this 
man’s elbow all the time he was writing that! Could 
Rome have done more in a country where she is deprived 
of the power to incarcerate cr burn? That ** educated 
entleman” fasts on Good Friday, carries his prayer- 
k with him on all occasions, turns his back to the 
people when repeating the Creed, and when meeting 


preperatory qu stivun we have to ask is: Are these men 
— by the Lord of the Church? If such an event 
wers to happen that Dr. Pusey shoald present himself 
at the table of the Lord «p in aoy of our Nonoow- 
formist Con ational churches, and a-k for commanion 
at that table with his fellow Christians about to celebrate 
the one sacramental feast of the Catholic Church, few 
I trust and believe, would be the churches who would 
refuse t» give that Christian fellowship. I have no 
strong expectancy of such an event ever occurring. I 
greatly fear it never will. But be it most carefully re- 
marked, it is not we who forhid its occurrence. It is 
Dr. Pusey who is ecclesiastical aud narrow. It is not 
we who exolude the Christian Ritualist; it is he who 
exclu ies us. 

In fine, that charch organisation has in it something 
faulty, either by exoess or by defect, that nece-sarily 
excludes any whom the Lord of the Church has not frst 
exvluded from His Church Catholic, Secondly, I assert 
that the National Charch, ro far as it is comprehensive, 
is comprehensive after a wrong fa-hion. 

Althougt | would have the young Nonoonformist to 
learn the value of true compreheasiveness. aud to shrink 
frum unchurching any whom the Lord of the Church 
casts not vu’, yet would [ have him f-el th- vital import. 
ance of opposing all error, not ovly out of the Church, 
bat in the Charch. I may ackoowledge a man to be a 
Christian, refusing hus to uncharch him, and yet at the 
same time believe that he holds great error. And feel- 

ng this, if a true man, I shal] sbrivk from any partici- 
* in his error; I «ball positively refuse to do any - 
thing tower its propagation. 

The theory of cowprebension in a National Ecclesiag- 
tical Establishment, however avoids all such careful dis- 
tinction as I am now making. It necessitates, Arab oF 
all, that men shall contribute to the propagation of the 


CHURCH COMPREHENSION AND | 
DISTINCTIVE CREEDS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformust. 

Sin. —It is a mo-t +ubtile argument which is adduced 
by the Broad Charchman in support of the growing 
oomprehensiveness of the National Church Establish- 
ment, when he meets the Nonoonformist with the ques- 
tion: Ought not all the varieties of Christian thought 
and religious feeling which are found in the nation to be 
represented in the Church of the nation? And the 
youoger Nonconformists of London will, I doubt not, 
feel that they have reason to be grateful to those 
leaders of thought in our midst who, during the past 
few weeks have endeavoured to strengthen in them « 
brave reliance up n the principles of Nonconformity. 
not only when called to stand before rnde attacks, but 
also when called to hear this subtile and by no means 
ungenerous argument. 2 

There is, however, an argument still more subtile, 
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Dissen % passes by on the other side.” What a 
mats — such a man from the parish where 
he is located ! 

Let any one pars through the rural parishes of this 
country and select a hand ed clergymen, and if five ont 
of that number can deliver an Ir address upon 
any subject in a respectable manner, | would be as much 
surpr if I were to see th. Pope kn-elinz at the 
penitent form” of a Methodi-t revival-m~-eting, and 
should begin to think that there is something after all 
in the argument of he pro-Establishment senators. 
Bat, knowing the men, I have no fear of the result. 

At table, in the parl ur, in the ballroom, and at 
vienic parties, they are polite, gracefal in manner, civil 
in behaviour, and agreeable in conversation. In these 
things most of them are gentlemen, but not more so 
than the majority of the Presbyterian and the Methodist 
clergy men, the latter may not have socess to so 

nteel society. Ino other matters, however, such as 
Bes of the current events of the day, intelligent 

on, large avd liberal views, 
grasp, wide mental girth, familiarit 
general literature, and many other t which an edu- 
cated gentleman must know in order to be an edacated 
gentleman, the majority of the curates and rectors of 
the Irish Established Church cannot present indisput- 
able claims to the character or station, the prestige and 
inf of ** educated gentlemen.” 
are good at whist, appear at no disadvantage at 
danc'ng parties, know something of novels, can sing 
in select gatherings. but they cannot . 
eek with the Irish Establishioent—and if its aboli- 
tion does not eradicate disloyalty from Irish Idom, 
it will ve the disaffected of all pretext for their 
treason! Down with the Irish Establishment—end a 
huge grievance is removed, and a us anomaly 
taway! Dorn sith the Irish Es ment—and a 
of clerical drones and incompetents who now 
on its revenues will have to seek other employ- 


ment aod the tone and garb of itinerant mendicants, 
* 1 advantege * * uode- 
religion, which now vesty their 
imbecility and retard 22 
The in would hail this abolition of the 
Trish Church with great rejoici Ita clergy know thet 


its overthrow, as a national institution, is at hand, and 
they are frenzied with apprebensions. It is a de. ps rate 
case, and hence the argu sents resorte/ to by its friends 
to battress the rotten fabric—arguments s» hollow and 
flimsy that when investigation attempts to grasp them 
thév evaporate like a bubble on the s ream. 

Go on, Sir, in your noble career until religion is free 
from the bondage of the State, and the clogs of secular 
dictation. 


Yours truly, 
AN IRISH PROTESTANT. 
May 18, 1867. 
pa 


Parliamentary Proteedings. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


On Thursday the House sat for about an hour. 
After some opposition the bill for rearranging the 
judges in the Admiralty, Divorce, and Probate 
Coarta, passed through committee. The other busi. 
ness was animportant. 


On Friday, Lord Lirrorp presented a petition from 
Glasnevin, a suburb of Dublin, praying for the 
remirsion of the capital sentences on the Fenian 
prisoners. The petition was signed exclusively b 
members of the Defence Association, who had al 
been ready to support the authorities during the late 
disturbances. He entirely concurred in the prayer 
of the petition. He pointed out that there was a 
broad distit otion bet ween the conduct of the Fenians 


it legalised and facilitated Sunday trading. All that 
was wanted was to make the present law more easily 
enforcible. Mr. F. Powrrt and Sir B. Bripeors, 
though supporting the second reading, thought that 
the exceptions were too wide. Lord C. Hamt.ton 
pointed out the great protection it would give 
to those who were unwillingly forced into Sunday 
trading. Mr. M‘Laren insisted that an increase in 
the penalties of the present law would be sufficient 
for the purpose, and that no care of necessity had 
been made out for the greater number of the excep- 
tions. Mr. R. Gurney denied that the bill would in 
any way legalise Sunday trading; the law would 
remain exactly as it now stood with regard to the 


excepted articles, but facilities would be 
a nny A the sale of the non- 


given in recovering 
excepted articles. 
Mr. WaLPoLe conourred in this view of the effect 


1! of the bill, and, though having bat little confidence 


in legislation, assented to the second reading, but 
pointed out that in committee many material altera- 
tions would be Mr. Candlish, Mr. Head. 
lam, and Mr. Graham joined in pointing out that the 
bill would rather increase Sunday trading in the 
large provincial towns, and recommended its restric- 
tion to the metropolis. Mr. Haste supported the 
bill, not as a protection to those who were tempted 
by gain to break God's law, but as a concession to 
the necessities of the poor. Approving the objects 
of the bill, he regretted that it had been drawn in 
such a manner as to give rise to a belief that it 
legalised Sanday trading. 
Mr. Hours intimated his readiness to accept 
amendments in committee, and the bill was read a 
second time without a division. 
After some other business, the House adjourned 
at ten minutes to six o'clock. 

THE REFORM BILL. 

On Thursday, in reply to a question put to him by 
Mr. Heneage, Mr. Dissaxti said that Lord Eversley 
would be the head of the Boundary Commission 
consequent on the Reform Bill, and the other four 
Commissioners would be nominated in conjunction 
with him. Farther questioned as to whether it was 
the intention of the Government to add to the 
preseut number of the members of the House, Mr. 


the Government would necessitate an increase in 


wisdom of the House” must settle the question. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


SuHeripaN moved by way of amendment— 
That a further 

which this House is already 

of disposing of a portion 


ed 
n of Ware aa 
the creation of terminable 


insurance duties. 

Mr. Hussarp seconded the amendment, insisting 
that the Government scheme was a sinking fand in 
disguise. Mr. Hankey supported the bill as a very 


1,720,000. for seventeen or eighteen years we shou! 
get rid of a permanent charge of 720,000/. per 
annum. Mr. Laine preferred the policy of redecing 
taxation and leaving the money to fructify in the 
pockete of the people to paying off debt. Mr. 
GLADSTONE made an 2 


Disraeli replied that to carry out the proposition of 
the number of members, bat the “ enlightened 


The chief business of the evening was the National 
Debt Bill, on the second readiog of which Mr. 


reduction of the duty on fire insurances, to 
would be a better 7 
oats 
annuities 


He repeated his familiar arguments against the fire 


good bargain for the public, inasmuch as by paying 


— 
consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to a 
select committee to inqnire into and report upon thé 
operation of the Eoclesiastioal Titles Bill. 
The House adjourned at half-past two o'clock. 


On Friday, in reply to Mr. Monoreiff, Sir G. 
Montcomerr said he hoped in the course of the fol- 
lowing woek to bring in a measure relative to the 
Annuity-tax in the burgh of Oanongate, Hdin- 
bargh. 

THE REFORM BILL—ABOLITION OF COMPOUNDING. 
The House resumed the consideration of the 
Reform Bill in committee, commencing with Mr. 
Watkin’s amendment to clause three—that no tene- 
ment shall be held to be a dwelling-honse for the 
purposes of this act which contains less than two 
rooms, and Mr. Pease’s addition to it, that the said 
two rooms shall not contain less than 1,600 cubic 
feet of air. After considerable discussion, both 
amendments were withdrawn on Sir G. Grey's sug- 
gestion, the Atrorney-GeneralL undertaking to in- 
corporate a definition of a dwelling-house in the 
interpretation clause. 

An amendment moved by Sir F. Gotpsmin, pro- 
viding that no man shall be entitled, under clause 
three, to be registered by reason of his being a joint 
eooupier of any dwelling-house, was carried on a 
division by 259 to 25. 


Mr. Hopektnson next moved an amendment 
practically abolishing the “ compound householder,” 
by providing that after the passing of the act no 
other person than the oooupier shall be rated to 
parochial rates in Parliamentary boroughs. He 
traced the history of these compounding acts, main- 
taining that they never were intended to interfere 
with the Parliamentary franchise, that their opera- 
tion was anything but beneficial, and that their 
abolition would put all classes of voters all over the 
country on an equality, would simplify the processes 
of registration, would exolade the residwum, and 
make the bill permanent. 

Mr. GLapstone prefaced the expression of his 
views on the amendment by repeating his uncompro- 
mising hostility to the principle of the Government 
as it stood in the bill, abjuring at the same time any 
intention of reviving opposition on points already 
decisively settled, or of proposing any restrictions on 
those parts of the bill which tended to household 
suffrage; but added that, looking to the state of 
feeling out of doors and the probable commencement 
of a formidable agitation if the bill were sent out in 
ita present form, he was willing, for the sake of 
peace, to consider whetber its injustice would be 
mitigated by the incorporation in it of thie proviso, 
The bill offered the option between composition and 
the franchise, and though he should have been glad 
to seoure the social and economical advantages of 
cotnpounding along with the political advantages of 
the franchise, the opinion of the House had been 
pronounced so anmistakably againet him, that he con- 
ceived it now to be his duty to secure the primary 
advantage of a large and equal extension of the 
suffrage, even at the expense of the seoondary oon- 
venience of the compounding system. Believing that 
the country was willing to submit to the same inoon- 
veniences, he assented to Mr. Hodgkinson’s amend- 


reply to Mr. Laing, 
larly on the epithets “ new- 

fangled and sensational,” to which hé objected very 
strongly, and defended the bill as a modest attempt 
to carry out what for many years had been our fixed 
policy. In an elaborate ment he defended this 
mode of wiping off the 24,000, 0001. book debt, 
maintaining that it would not involve any loss to 
the State, and insisted on the importance to the 
national credit of not passing over a f«vourable 
opportanity for reducing the debt, The bill was 
N by Mr. Cave, Mr, Ayrton, Mr Gorst, and Mr. 
, and sup by Mr. Scourfield, Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, and Sir F. Crossley. After a defence of 
the scheme by the CHAN con of the Excuequer, 
the second reading of the bill was carried by 162 to 38. 

8 THE ARMY, 

u going into supply on the Supplementary Army 
Estimates, Mr. Wurr stab called attention to the 


ment, though regretting the necessity of paying 
such a price, and he saw no reason why the Govern- 
ment should not accept it, since it was in entire 
conformity with the principle of the bill; but he 
warned them that the concession, if made, must be 
simultaneous, and not deferred for futare legislation. 
Mr. Gladstone concluded by intimating that, much 
as he might deprecate the removal of this question 
from the Parliamentary arena to out-door agication, 
if this last opportunity of remedying the inequalities 
of the bill were denied him, he should feel that he 
bad done all that a desire for peace required. 

Mr. Bass supported the amendment. 

The O#Aancettor of the Excuequer acknowledged 
that the amendment, so far from being opposed to, 
went to strengthen and complete the principle on 
which the Government had deliberately based their 
bill; the soundness of which was now proved not 
only by the large majorities by which it had been 


and the rebels in 1798. Many of the Fenians were 
misguided and deluded youths, and their proceed- 
ings towards individuals had not been marked by 
rapioe and outrage. 

House adjourned at half past five o’clock. 


On Monday, in committee upon the Inorease of 
the Episcopate Bill, a conversation took place upon 
the clause for the appoiutment of saffragan bishops, 
to which the Primate had proposed an amendment, | 
bat N by general consent, the clause was 
postponed, it being admitted on all hands that it was 
one requiring very careful consideration. 

In committee upon the Fortifications (Provision 
for Expenses) Bill, Lord Gast denounced the incon- 
sistency, as it appeared to him, of building fortifica- 
tions with borrowed money, and at the same time of 
endeavouring to reduce the National Debt by the 


cummenting particu 


creation of terminable annuities. The bill, however, 
passed through committee. 
The sitting was closed shortly after six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
SUNDAY TRADING. 
On Wednesday, Mr. T. Hucues moved the second 
reading of his Sunday Trading Bill, which, as he 
asserted, is based on the recommendations of twoselect 


system of recruiting in the army, dwelling especially 
that the 2d. per day would not dispose of the stop- 


the time-expired men, and moved two resolations de- 
olariog that at the time of enlisting the whole system 
of stoppages shall be explained to the recruit, and the 
second in favour of training schools for the army. 


on the deceits practised on the soldier, and insisting 
pages grievance, and that ld. per day would not retain 


accepted, but by the suggestion of this amendment 
from the other side, and by Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
in support of it. In all his action in regard to the 
bill Mr. Gladstone, he pointed out, had gone on the 
fallacy that the Government had fixed on this prin- 
ciple of rating with the design of taking advantage 
of the Rating Acts to restrict enfranchisement ; 
whereas, in fact, this proposal of Mr. Hodgkinson had 


Sir J. PAKINGTON approved the object of both resolu- 
tions, and promised to consider the best means of 
carrying them out, but deprecated raising a dis- 
cussion on the whole sabjest of recruiting at present. 
The resolutions were supported by the Marquis of 
Hartington, General Peel, and Captain Vivian, and 
after a somewhat desultory conversation, the first 
resolution was agreed to and the scoond was with- 
drawn. 
In committee, a vote of 416,7501. was agreed to 
— increasing the pay of non-commissioned officers 
an 5 

Considerable progress was made in committee 
with the Irish Court of Chancery Bill. The Vaccina- 
tion Bill was read a second time, and the Buanhill- 
flelds Barial-ground Bill was considered as amended. 


been in the original scheme of the Government, and 
had only been given up because they hesitated to 
encumber their venture with a burden which might 
have exposed them to additional danger, and might 
have brought upon them all the advocates of what 
Mr. Gladstone—though he now abandoned it—a few 
weeks ago called a result of the advances of modern 
civilisation. Consequently, now that it was proposed 
by the House of Commons, it did not need Mr. Glad - 
atone’s solemn tones of admonition to induce the 
Government, without claiming credit for any sacri- 
fice, to accept the principle of a proviso which was 
substantially their own, and which carried out their 
own policy. But the would not be attained by 
a simple clanse. The Ities and complications 
of the subject were so great that separate legislation 


committees, and is desired by nine-tenths of the 
persons interested. While prohibiting Sunday trading 
generally, it permits the sale of perishable articles, 
such as meat, fish, vegetables, &o., up to nine o'clock, 
and of cooked articles of food up to ten and after 
One O olook on Sundays, without interfering at all 
with the liquor traffic. The enforcement of it is 
entrasted, not to the police, but to the local autho- 
rities. In support of the provisions of the bill, he 
showed how i ive and impossible of enforce- 
ment the Act of Charles II. is, mentioned that there 
are nearly 100,000 persons engaged in Sunday trad- 
jag in on, of whom the great majority are 
anxious to be relieved from it, and disclaimed all 
pee of enforcing a religious observance of the 


bath. ; After @ disoussion relative to some high worde would be necessary, and the Government would 
The 2 of the bill was moved by Mr. Fresu- | that had pt in the lobby between Mr. Layard | undertake the task; but in the meantime he pro- 
FIELD, argued that by its numerous exceptions! and Mr. Lewis, Mr. M‘Evoy obtained the posed the committee should go on with the clause 
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J The Caancettor of the EX announced, 
amid considerable cheering, that the Government, 
g | baving carefully considered the matter, were of 
opinion that the object of the amendment—the aboli- 
tion of the compouuders—could be accomplished by 
Clauses in this bill, and if it could be done he pro- 
mised it should be. Difficulties had arisen because 
the necessary information was not immediately at 
hand, but inquiries were being made, and on Thars- 
day he hoped to explain the exact plan of the Go- 
vernment, and also to state the course they would 
recommend for the purpose of sending the bill up 
to the Lords as early as possible. Under these 
circumstances it was unnecessary to go on with the 
compounders’ clauses, and he suggested that they 
should proceed at once with Clause 4 (the county 
franchise). 

Mr. Hopcxinson on this intimation withdrew his 
amendment, and Mr. P. Scrope postponed his (ex- 
ousing all rates under 4/.). ö 
ner had virtually done The CHamuax then put the question that Clause 
ich he stated that his | 3 (which bas been under discussion since April 11) 
) | be added to the bill, on which 


the real principle of the bill was a ut—that all 
— ould have the * — except those 


who were excused 


of poverty. After 


I hope they like i ie yl ll the 
> reasons which had actuated both sides 
in entering into this ruinous competition, and in 
* | permitting themselves, without adequate discussion 
to be t to this point. On the Liberal side 
there i been 3 weariness of the question 
and a n settlement, a dread of a dissolu- 

and of the new classes of voters ; and 
on Conservative side there was an impatience 
of the e the Liberals had laid down —that 


e should be y bringing in Reform 
Bill and enjoying md peng consequence—which 
in a party view was not unintelligible. Next he 


be, ing on the complete contempt which had 
been shown for statistics this year, icting that it 


ad they would 
w support the men who promised 
them a redistribution of the good things of this 
Tho first t of their reign be the 
substitution of direct taxes on the rich for the indi- 
rect taxes on spirits, tea, sugar, tobacco, and other 
luxuries of the 47 and among other consequences 
of the bill whi Mr. Lowe shadowed forth were a 
1 income - tax, a repudiation of the National 
bt, an inconvertible currency, a social contest 
between the upper and middle and the lower classes, 
in which the ag would follow political strength, 
an attack on the House of Lords, and a law restrict- 
ing the hours of labour to eight a day. Possibly it 
t be expected that these co 1 he 
averted by lavish corruption, but he warned those 
who contemplated the purchase of a democratic 
constituency that they would have to swallow the 
shibboleth—the whole row of democratic pledges to 
sect. id * ny on — composition of the 
ouse Mr. Lowe drew a gloomy pi repeati 
— 414 his ent of lat year, that e Hose fs not 
mere ve Assembly, but, in the reso 
his amendment, that Clause © | the Executive of the country. 1 * 
fon Mr. peal rae, Se most of Mr. Lowe’s 
arguments a e present constitue ust 
LS hw GLADSTONE, | as much as to that to be created, and — to 
CRANBORNE, w A 4 A Chair- | all representative institutions, and asserted that the 
' report progress, *. groan t Mr. Dis- | scheme of the Government was the most Conserva- 
raeli’s —— —w 2 polite or not, was 2 that could be made, as well as the 
an abnegation of all the principles of the Conservative | safest and most honest. It was not a question 
y—had totally transformed the character of the | which = r ent had any option in taking up, 
: Tage since, for the ourteen it had been recom- 
Ultimately the Chairman left the chair without | mended in successive Selene’ « hes, without 
| farther progress being made, or any decision given provoking any opposition from either party or from 
on the amendment. an litician ; 
f 4. — Bo cian; and the Government had to 
The House went iato committee on the Weat India | consider whether they would attempt to settle it, 
Bishops and Clergy Bill, but Mr. Russert Gueney | or would allow “ the pot to boil over,” with what 
objected to the bill, and after some discussion, it was | consequences it was impossible to predict. Having 
agreed to report progress. once determined to settle it, there was no ground on 
The other business was disposed of, and the | which they could hope to find firm footing but that 
House adjourned at twenty minutes to one o'clock. | which they had chosen, and though its working 
might be — 1 some anxiety, there was 
every prospect of i as t a settle- 
from Mr. Taylor) postponed the Royal Parke Bill — as could be obtained — 
until after Whitsuntide, intimating that, though the] Sir R. KNIGHTLEY made some strong observations 
Government held some legislation to be necessary, | on the new aspect of affairs, and ed that, so far 
they did not wish to mix it up with the disoussion of | from Mr. Disraeli having — with his 
the Retorm question. party, he had been ping for a policy all along. 
In reply to various questions, Lord Naas said he . HuBBARD, speaking from the same quarter of 
thought it desirable the introduction of the | the House, insisted that the proposal was a degra- 
Irish Reform Bill should be postponed till after dation of the eniiage. and expressed a hope that it 
Easter. would be qual by Mr. pe's amendment. 
ABOLITION OF THE COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDER. Mr. NEwpEGATE and Mr. CovcHRANE defended the 
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The House then went into committee th i by the Conservative party to this 
Reform Bill, resuming with Mr, Hodgkinson’s ne 2 Mr. Cochrane laid the primacy 7 
amendment on Olause 8, on which sibility for it on the Liberal party, who had so long 


played with the question and encouraged public 
meetings out of doors. The te e had 
obeyed a necessity stronger than th ves, and 
he anticipated that the effects of the bill would be 
advantageous to the country. Mr. B. Horx pro- 
tested against the degradation of the franchise, and 
found fault with the representatives of the landed 
interest, who had not been sufficiently forward to 
defend the boroughs. After some observations 
from Mr. ScourFigtp, who, though dissatisfied 
with the clause as amended, had too much con- 
fidence in the good sense of the people to share in 
Mr. Lowe’s gloomy views; from Mr. ScHREIBE 
who 2 condemned the lodger franchise; an 
from Mr. P. Scrorg, who argued, in favour of his 
amendment, that it would cure all the evils Mr. 
Lowe had — and would keep out the 
** residum,” 3 was declared to be agreed to, 
amid considerable cheering. 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

On Clause 4, the county franchise clause, Mr. 
MILL moved his amendment, embodying a female 
suffrage, which, he argued, was a logical conse- 
quence of the constitutional maxim that taxation 
and representation hand in hand, and of Mr. 
Gladstone’s dictum that every one should have. the 
franchise who was not unfit, or would not be dan- 
gerous to the public good. Women, he asserted, in 
old times, been allowed to vote for some coun- 
ties and boroughs, and as to the arguments against 
it, they were utterly unpractical, and had no foun- 
dation except in the feeling of strangeness. To 
the ee that politics were not women’s busi- 

replied neither were they the business of 
any but very few men, and no man was held to dis- 
charge his professional or business duties the worse 
because he took an interest in electioneering ; and, 
we combated the objection that women were 
y sufficiently represented and had sufficient 
power, he pointed out various grievances under 
which women laboured, such as the unfair share 
allotted to men of educational endowments, and in 
the distribution of employments. 

In the discussion w ich followed, and which for 
the most part was more jocular than serious in its 
tone, the amendment was o by Mr. Kars- 
LAKE, who urged that it would lead to the enfran- 
chisement of married women; by Mr. Latina, who 
pointed out that it must be followed by the admis- 
sion of women to the House of Commons; by Mr. 
Onstow and Lord Gatway, who pressed Mr. Mill 
to withdraw it, as it placed many admirers of the 
fair sex in a false ition. r. Fawcett, Mr. 
Denman, and Sir G. Bowyer supported the amend- 
ment, which on a division was rejected by 196 
to 73. 

An amendment by Mr. Corviiix to reduce the 
copyhold franchise to 51. was faintly opposed by the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, but after a short conversation 
was carried on a division by 201 to 57. At this 
point the chairman was ordered to report progress. 

In Committee of Supply a number of votes were 
agreed to in the Civil Service Estimates, complet- 
ing sums already taken on account for the expenses 
of the public d ents. 

The Natio Debt Bill passed through com- 
mittee. 

The Army Enlistment Bill was read a second 
time. 

Some other business was disposed of, and the 
House adjourned at twenty minutes to two o'clock. 


THE HALL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


On Monday, in the presence of most of the Royal 
family, ~ oe members of the diplomatic 
corps, sev of the ministers of the Crown, the 

t officers of the State, and a numerous gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen, her Majesty laid the 
foundation-stone of the Central of Arts and 
Sciences, which is about to be erected at Kensing- 
ton. The projection of this undertaking is due in a 
great measure to the late Prince Consort. At the 
close of the Exhibition of 1851 representations were 
made to the Commissioners, of whom his Royal 
Highness was A from various quarters, im- 

ing upon them the necessity of blishing in 
ndon a central institution for the promotion of 
scientific and artistic knowledge as applicable to 
productive industry. The Exhibition Commissioners, 
recognising the want which was thus pressed upon 
their attention, devoted the surplus funds which 
were in their hands to the purchase of the South 
Kensington estate, with a view of providing a 
common centre of union for the various departments 
of science and art connected with industrial educa- 
tion.” During the lifetime of the late Prince Albert, 
and under his immediate direction, numerous plans 
for effecting the contemplated object were prepared 
and considered, and of all these the erection of a 
central hall formed a prominent feature. The death 
of his Royal Highness and other causes have 
prevented the carrying out of the comprehensive 
scheme originally contemplated by the commission 
over which he presided. The committee which 
advised her Majesty upon the subject of a national 
memorial to her late consort recommended the 
erection of a hall immediately opposite the monument 
now being erected, and the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners immediately expressed their willingness to 
assist in carrying out that recommendation, by 
granting, = of the land still at their disposal, a 
site for the = building. The site so 
ted is the hitherto vacant ground which is 


unded by the Kensington-road on the north and 
the conservatory in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society upon the south, and is exactly opposite the 
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monument to the late Prince Consort in Hyde Park. 
The hall will be used for concerts, promenades, 
flower shows, and conversaziones, and is expected 
to cost 200, 000, to be paid 4 sale of the — 
It will be made to accommodate in the aggregate 
some 8,000 persons. 
A huge uee covered the whole ground on 
Monday, affording accommodation to about 7,000 
At one end was a raised platform, richl 
carpeted, for the Royal family, &. On their 
entrance the Earl of Derby and Lord Stanley were 
much cheered. Her Majesty arrived punctually at 
half-past eleven o clock, and was very cordially 
received by the assembly. Her Majesty advancing 
almost to the front of the dais bowed graciously in 
acknowl ent. The Queen was dressed entirely 
in black, the only relief being the white Mary 
Queen of Scots cap and a white collar. The Prin- 
cesses Louise and Beatrice wore dresses and jackets 
of a very pretty — silk trimmed with white 
lace, and white bonnets. Prince Christian was in 
the uniform of a major-general, and he, as well as 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
wore large shoulder-knots of white satin ribbon. 
Prince Arthur was dressed in the uniform of a 
Woolwich cadet, and Prince Leopold wore the 
Highland costume. As soon as her Majesty had 
eo ge the loyal salutations which her en- 
trance had excited, the band and chorus of the 
Italian ra struck up the National Anthem, 
Madame Rudersdorff singing the solos. During 
this time, and indeed during the whole of the cere- 
monial that followed, the s tors remained 
standing. When the last strains of the National 
Anthem had ceased, the Prince of Wales 
forward towards her Majesty and read the follow- 


y it please Majesty,— 

report which, as President of the Provisional 

Committee of the Hall of Arts and Sciences, I have the 

honour to lay before your Majesty, will be found to 

contain a brief outline of the origin and progress of the 
ing to the present time. 

It is not necessary for me to remind your Majesty 

t the building of which you are or leased to 

y the first stone to-day, is one of the results of the 

E chibition of 1851, and that it forms a prominent feature 

in the scheme contemplated by my dear father for per- 

petuating the success of that Exhibition, by providing a 

ovummon centre of union for the various departments of 


science and art. 

I cannot doubt that to your Majesty the events of 
this day, with their manifold associations, must be full 
of mournfal interest. For myself, I need not say that. 
shariog those feelings, it is also with gratification that I 


find myself co-operating in the endeavour to give effect 


to a plan which bad commended itself to the judgment | %l#l 


of my father. 

Your Majesty’s presence to-day will be the best en- 
oo nt to us to persevere in the work, and render 
it in ca respects worthy of the objects for which it is 


To this address her Majesty returned the follow- 
125 reply a copy of which was handed to her by 


I thank you for your affectionate and dutiful address. 
It bas been with a struggle that I have nerved myself 
to a com oe with the wish that I should take in 
this day’s ceremony; but I have been sustained the 
thooght that I should assist by my presence in promot- 
ing the sccomplishment of hie great designs to whose 
memory the gratitude and affection of the country is 
now rearing a noble monament, which I trast may yet 
look down on such a centre of tutions tor the pro- 
motion of art and ecience as it was his fond hope to 
establish here, It is my wish that this hall should bear 
his name to whom it will have owed ite existence, and 
be called The Royal Albert Hall of Arts and 
Sciences,” 


As soon as she had delivered her * 
Majesty advanced to the corner of the pla orm, 
where the foundation-stone—a block of polished 
Aberdeen granite—was s ed by the usual 
mechanical appliances, and the actual ceremony of 
laying the stone commenced. Lord Derby handed 
to her Majesty several silver and gold coins, which 
she placed in glass vessel that she received from 
Granville, and ultimately deposited in a 
cavity of the under stone pre 
tion. Mr. C. Lucas, the builder, then spread 
mortar upon the stone, and afterwards presented to 
the Queen a gilded trowel, with which she daintily 
smoothed the surface of the cement. As soon as 
all was ready the stone pry! aa 4 lowered into its 
place. The trumpeters of the Life Guards sounded 
@ flourish upon their silver instruments; and a 
detachment of Horse Artillery in Hyde Park fired a 
salute of twenty-one The 12 of the 
by line and plummet, in 
0 i assistance of 
Colonel Scott, and her Majesty, after declaring the 
to be well and properly lai 
ion of the dais. 
soe perme of Can * ee up 
pares prayer, which was in 
and clear a tone that it was distinctly 
audible throughout the tent. This was followed by 
the Lord's Prayer and the Benediction, which were 
onounced by the venerable prelate in an equally 
apressive manner. The band and chorus per- 
formed the Invocazione all’ Armonia,” composed 
the late Prince Consort, Signor Mario and 
ry om Rudersdorff and Dae singing pat ; 
an ings were with the repetition 
A ths Ly 
then left the dais, and, accompanied 
by the and Princesses, passed through the 
conservatory of the Horticultural Gardens. Her 
xjesty * to be in excellent health and 
Sirite, and seemed greatly pleased at the warmth 
aad oordiality of her rece The conservatory 


for their rece 


was occupied by ladies and gentlemen, who were 
not less demonstrative in their loyalty than their 
more favoured fellow-subjects, anfl her Majesty was 
everywhere saluted with the most fervent expres- 
sions of 1 In the conservatory and the 
adjoining e there was a show of azalias and 
other spring or early summer flowers; and her 
Majesty paused more than once to notice some of 
the choicer specimens. After being ted with 
a magnificent bouquet, the Queen and Royal family 
de d by the Albert-road entrance, and were 
driven to Buckingham Palace. 


MEMORIAL OF THE PEACE SOCIETY TO 
LORD STANLEY. 


The following memorial was presented by the 
committee of the Peace Society to Lord Stanley on 
the eve of the late Conference in London :— 


TO THE RIGHT HON. LORD STANLEY, HER MAJESTY'S 
PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATS FOR FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 

My Lord,—The committee of the Peace Society ask 
permission to express to your lordship their heartfelt 
satisfaction at the announcement recently made by your 
lordship, that a Conference of the Great Powers is about 
to assemble in London, with a view to seek a pacific 
solution for the difference that has lately ari-en between 
the Governments of France and Prussis. 

We gladly bail this event as a proof of the increasing 
disposition oF the * States of Europe to 
redeem the mut 141 which they virtually took at 
the Congress of Paris in 1856, when they adopted and 
proclaimed the principle, to which they invited the 
adbesion of other Governments not represented at the 


the true 


We earnestly prey 1 
spirit of peace, your 


to the issue of the Conference 
a conflict be averted which would 


to which it is called, but to make some permanent pro- 
vision for those chronic evils whieb exist in the relations 


relations, 

growth of intelligence and of a more humane 
generous t the people feel increased detestation for 
war, all Governments are constantly giving 
larger development to their naval and military arma- 
ments on a privciple of reciprocal rivairy to which there 
is ab · olutely no limit except that which may be imposed 
by the utter exbaustion of the resouroes of their respective 
countries. These armaments which entail the most 
oppressive burdens upon Europe, and absorb the means 
which might otherwise be applied to mitigate the 
ignorance, barbarism, and misery which still abound in 
all pean countries, far from justifying the only 
plausible reason urged on their behalf, that they are 
necessary to the maintenance of peace, have ever, on the 
contrary, proved the most dangerous provocatives to 
war. are there no means, my lord, within the 
resources of European statesmansbip to put some check 
on this system of mutual ruin? Might not the present 
Conference, or if there be anything in its oon- 
stitution to forbid its entertaining such yuestions, some 
fatare Conference that may grow out of it, attempt to 
deal with this enormous and ever-increasing evil by 
establishing an understanding among the Great Powers 
for a mutual and simalteneous reduction of their arma- 
ments? 1 believe,” said the late Sir Robert Peel, 
“that no greater benefit could be conferred upon the 
human race than the consent of these Powers to main- 
tain their relative position to each other, and to reduce 
their respective forces. By such means they would not 
diminish their security, while they would greatly con- 
tribute to the happiness of the people whom they 
govern,” 

One reason, no doubt, for the attitude of mutual sus- 
picion and defiance which the Governments of Europe 


the assume towards each other arises from the absence of 


any * provision for tbe honourable adjustment 
of the disputes that may arise between them without 
having recourse to the sword. But is such a provision 
unattainable? One step towards this has been already 
taken, when the Conference of Paris, to its endless 
bonoar,” to use the of the Earl of Derby, 
** embodied in its protocols the principle” to which we 
have already adverted. But is not the time come when 
a fuller development shoald be given to that principle 
2 an went of a somewhat more ores 
cter, by « 15 4— 111. dind 
themselves to refer any future differeuces that may arise 
between them to a com; etent and impartial arbitration. 
Out of this may ultimately grow something like a 
system of international law, a court of nations tu 
which many wise and good men bave a-pired as the 
only effectual means of putting an end to the interna- 
tional anarohy which now unbappily prevails in 
ey lord, we be grati 
u co on, my lord, we to express our . 
tude to your lordship for the eminently wise and 
pacific rpirit ia which you have couducted the foreign 
affairs of this country, and the satisfaction we conse- 
quently feel in submitting these suggestion 
lordsbip’s candid conside ation. 
Signed on behalf of the committee, 
Josxrn PEASE. President, 
Hewey RICHARD, Secretary. 
Peace Society Offices, 19, New broad-street, 
Fiusbury. 
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The Star understands that Messrs. Overend, 
Barston, and Chance have been appointed examiners 


into the trade outrages at Sheffic 


) 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Czarewitch and the Princess are ex- 
to arrive in Paris on the 25th inst, and the 
hah of Persia in July. 

Pius IX. completed his 75th on Monday, 
—1＋1 be born May 13, 1792. He will have occu- 
— e Pontifical throne twenty-one years on the 

7th June next. 

Tae Prince oF WALEs AND THE Duke or Eptn- 
BURGH have been enj ying princely hospitality in 
Paris. On Friday night they attended a great 


— by Lord Cowley in their honour, at which a 


number of Royal and Imperial n 
were present. On Saturday the Prince of Wales 
was at the fete at the Tuileries. On Sunday 

Hig) ttended the Chantill 
authoritatively contradict 
e Prince of Wales and the Duke 


rgh were present at the races at Chantilly 
on Sunday, the 19th inst.] 

The New York Ledger contains the first chapter 
of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s story, ‘‘ Norwood; 


or, Village Life in New — — Mr. Beecher 
es especial pains to warn his readers that they 
need look for nothing sensational, and remarks :— 
Our simple of domestic life will take us 
a point intermediate between the sim - 
— of mountain towns and the easier life of the 
cities. 
nga IN AN 1 LEGIsLaAToRE —A 
weekly prayer-meeti interest is held 
members of the — 9 54 — iter 
nationalism is unknown in it, all present being one in 
rr ee 
but not nee 
; two 
— and one not 


L 


Postscript. 
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YESTERDAY'S PARLIAMENT. 


of States, and of which the t is an 
Saugen iilastration For tanely: tay lend, ea | Im the House of Lords, the Bart of Duner stated, 
een of Busoge, ot6n when yomerel pense necnlailie in reply to Earl Russell, that the made to 
prevails, must be regarded , 4. thoughtfal men as the i Government for a t of the 
—— on bee, dar del r pave D> e A * 1 „ 
are wn in r more : 

friendly . with “cath other innumerable aon 2 wae 

and comm ercial and w through the 


spondence 
referred to arbitration, which her 
r- AN e 
were going on in a spirit w promised a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the question. 


In the Commons, Mr. J. & Mut moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the establishment of muni- 
cipal co in the several districts of the 
metropolis. The present bill went only to the 
establishment of local councils. He should here- 
after bri De et and 
he should not ask the House to read this bill a 
second time until he had laid before the House the 
entire plan. The bill was for the establishment of 


vernment would not oppose the introduction of 
the bill, but would wait to see its contents before 
offering an 


opinion u it. The bill was brought 
in and read a fires time. * 
The Government asked for leave to bring in a bill 
to further suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire- 
land until the Ist of March next. Lord Naas, in 
ing leave, reviewed the events of the last few 
months in Ireland, and declared that nothing but 
a profound conviction of the necessity of the step 
would have induced the Government to make the 


— 1 4 After a few words 
hes UIRE, leave was given to bring in the 
The House then took up the consideration of bills 
relating to the game law in Scotland, and afterwards 


went into committee of supply. 
The House adjourned over this (the Derby) day. 


The ceremony of christening the infant son and 
first-born child of the Prince and Princess Christian 
was performed at Windsor Castle 
presence of the Queen and 

Dr. LivinocstonE.— 
late private letter 
the murder of Dr. 


MARE-LANE,—THIS DAY. 


Although the supply of English wheat here to-day was very 
limited, all kinds met a dull inquiry, at Monday's decline in 
the quotations. The fresh imports of foreign wheat have been 
moderate—viz., 14,360 grs.; but the show of samples was on 
the increase. The trade was heavy in the extreme, and the 
quotations were almost nominal. In floating cargoes of grain 
scarcely a transaction took place. The few samples of barley 
brought forward were held at ful! quotations, The malt trade 


was heavy, on former terms, Oats were a slow inquiry, but 
not cheaper. Beatie aud peas were quite as dear as last week; 
but flour was a slow inquiry. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. Piddack.”—Oar space is exhausted this week. 
J. W. Osborn.”—His suggestion, though sound in 
principle, is, we fear, impracticable. 
* A Welsh Noneouformist,” and “ B.”—Next week. 
„% Our last week's report of the Rev. T. Gasqaoine’s 
peech at the Congregational Union meeting did not 


acourately bis meaning. The letter which 
— wil be te 


best corrective of his 


Tuomas Coorpze’s Aunurrr.— We have pleasare in 
acknowledging receipt of s cheque for 9/. 10-., being the 
contribution of a few friends at Craven Chapel, per Mr. 


James Adeney. 
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SUMMARY. 


Qn Vicronta has, after a very long 
interval, assisted at 12 cant in 
Majesty 


‘London. On Monday aid the 
Ae e e to be called NN. Royal 
» 1 nce 

thousand’ of ciety Th ie 

‘that her was 
i because 


Lord Derby 
only less 


was 
hirer 
his Roy 


mistress. 


that bestowed upon 
The ceremony was simple 
but imposing, and more than ordinarily touching 
was the spectacle of the Prince of Wales address- 
ing the Queen, and her Majesty formal) 


replying, bos 8 * — 0 - whic 
engages the special sympathy o „as carry- 
ing out the tee of the late 
But it can hardly be said that this monument to 
i — 3 are now 
sufficiently plentiful—enjoys much popularity. 
Whatever South K might have — 92 
under his auspices, if he lived, it is now an 
eyesore and a difficulty to the Government and 
to Parliament. The new hall is intended, it is 
said, “to provide a common centre of union for 
the several departments of science and art,.“ — a 
vague scheme, we fear, which will absorb a great 
deal of money without yielding adequate results, 
and which is not unlikely to degen- rate into a 


job anda grrat es t under the gig 
of Cole, C. B.“ 
. Disraeli has given a quietus to the new 


formidable reform agitation which was 
apringing up under the auspices of the National 
Reform Union—or to - more correctly, the 
9 of * at has succumbed to 
the po indignation which was risin inst 
him. The determined attitude of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the great meeting at St. James's 
Hall last Wednesday, su ,as Mr. Henley 
almost confesses, to bring about another and the 
most decisive concession of the DN Cabinet. 
A Bill, which has been so altered by a quiet 
transaction while the House of Commons was at 
dinner as to expand the constituency of Bir- 
iningham from 15,000 to 50,000, cannot be said 
to be unworthy ofacceptance. But there is still 
room for the vigilance of the Liberal party, 
both im and out of the House of Commons, 
in requiring a popularcounty franchise, in watch- 
ing over 
boroughs, and in demanding an equitable redis- 
tribution of seate. It is evident that nothing 
but outward . firmly and continuously 
applied, will keep Mr. Disraeli in the straight 


that will lead to an honest and permanent 
— of the reform controversy. 


The treaty negotiated at the London Con - 


Prince Consort. | 


! 


: 


e scheme for the new boundaries of 


the French and the King of Prussia. But the 
signs of a complete and cordial understanding 
between these two ntates are still wanting. 
It is complained at Berlin that the Freue 
armaments have not ceased, while the long- 
continued opposition of the committee on the 
reorganisation of the Imperial army has 
resulted in a compromise which the mili- 
tary force will be carried to 800,000 men, 
as the establishment of France, and 
the Chamber is to retain the prerogative of 
voting the annual contingent. The public 
in aris, therefore, refuses to lieve 
in a permanent peace, and it is even said that, at 
the fitting time, Prussia will be called to 
account by Austria and France for the non- 
fulfilment of her treaty engagements to Northern 
Schleswig. At present, however, sovereigns and 

i are gathering at Paris to visit the 

hibition as though universal were the 
programme of the future. The Prince of Wales 
and his sailor-brother have been there in 
company with the King of the Belgiaus, Prince 
Oscar, a Japanese prince, and other notabilities. 
The Sultan is actually on his way to Marseilles ; 
bm — propering to —— north- 
ward; young King of Portugal only stays at 
home because his Government, for some reason 


the — of 
pected at the Tuileries, ana 
some of the French papers are hinting at some 
personal iations between the two potentates 
relative to the Eastern question. Towards the 


ther fortnight 


‘smoothed over. But who can say what may be 
the drift of European politics six weeks hence P 
There seems to be little doubt that Omar 
Pacha has succeeded no better than other 
Turkish generals, in tram ing out the eats 
insurrection—a portion troops i 
sustained a serious defeat by volunteers landed 
on the island by Greek steamers. The inde- 
pendence of Crete seems to be in sight. 

A huge iceberg drifiing into the bay of 
Hearts-Content has so damaged the Atlantic 
Cable of last year, that it caunot be further 
used till repairs have been made. The 1866 line 
is however intact, though it has lately * 0 
no important intelligence. There is no doubt 
that the Mexican Empire is at an end, but we 
are still ignorant, w the hapless Maxi- 
milian is dead, or is besieged in Queretaro, or 
is leading the life of a fugitive. hatever his 
fate, there seems no present prospect of quie- 
tude for his adopted country. Ortega and 
Diaz have respectively started up to dispute 
with Juarez, and with each other, the possess'on 
of supreme emp in Abe Mexico. Ere 
long it may be expected nited States wil 
interpose, put down those belligerent factions, 
and restore tranquillity, at the cost of one or two 
provinces detached from Mexico. 


— 


“ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.“ 


Axor turn in the political kaleidoscope, 
and the Reform pattern comes out very nearly 
as we would have it to be. The Compound 
Householder is destined to extinction. The 
Small Tenement Act, and all provisions in 
other Acts which operate to the same effect, 
are to be virtually re within Parl amen- 
tary boroughs, and ceforth, within such 
precinets, every householder is to be his own 
ratepayer, and is to have his name of course 
ae in the cope oy. — will give 

im a prima facie right to be registered as 
an 42 The amendment which has wrought 
this immense change was proposed b r. 
Hodgkinson, the member for Newark, was 
sup and enforced by Mr. Gladstone, 
and was accepted by the Government, on 
Friday night. The borough franchise is now 
settled, upon the broadest and most equitable 
basis, consistent with the principle which con- 
nects the privilege of an elector with the 
payment of rates. There will be no neces- 
sity for further agitation, either parochial or 
national. The Conservatives have been led, 
zigzag fadhion, to the ultimate point, in terror 
at the bare possibility of which they rejected 
Mr. Gladstone's st Reform Bill of last 
year, and they have fully avenged their factious 
obstructiveness upon themselves. 

We can scarcely realise the magnitude of 
this result. It fairly takes away our breath. 


2 ee 1. i esting “Joba Bright 
inv 
with , the. dignity. and. responsibilities of 


nif 


| 


in effect, it will probably enfranchise a larger 
number of persons than even he would have 
thought it seasonable to insist upon. No one 
but Mr. Lowe now affects to be horrified at the 
prospect of swamping the existing b 
constituencies. The middle class will have to 
share their political power with the whole body 
of the working men, with the exception of those 
only who shall be excused payment of rates on 
the ground of their poverty, and the line of 
demarcation between the two classes, so far as 
constitutional privileges are concerned, will be 
henceforth obliterated. We find it difficult to 
believe that to this conclusion we are come 
already. We knew we were approaching it. 
We could see clearly enough that it was at no 
great distance. Butto wake up on Saturday 
morning and find ourselves carried over the in- 
tervening space with little effort and no 
opposition, was an event far beyond the range 
of our imagination. It is not the less true for 
ali that. Go your way, John Bright! The 
additional toil of agitation which you feared 
will not be thrust upon you. “ Rest, and be 
thankful.” For to you, more than to any other 
min, more perhaps than to Mr. Gladstone even, 
this outcome of long years of self-denyin 
effort and patient endurance is to be attributed 
Once more, the denounced agitator of yesterday 
is become the triumphant statesman of to-day, 
It is curious wi note how, wipe dy point of 
main importance has been carried, and especially 
if it have been carried by the agency of those 
who origina'ly opposed it, the arguments of its 
earlier supporters come into use. Many years 
since it was the lot of this journal to plead with 
the middle classes of this country for an exten- 
sion of the suffrage to the working men. We 
endeavoured by calm reasoning to show that the 
ears of the first class that the last would prove 
unmanageable if political power were entrusted 
to them were unreasonable, and that perty 
and intelligence, legitimately AAA 
always, in the long run, be more than a match 
for poverty and ignorance. We see those argu- 
ments one by one reappearing in full force in 
the Times, and, indeed, in the columns of 
avowedly Conservative prints. For instance, 
the Times of yesterday remarks with much 
reason—“ Nothing can be more weak than a 
timid and distrustful policy, or partial and 
reluctant concessions, especially when the con- 
cessions are advocated b r which sup- 
a larger enfranchisement, shows that 
e restrictions im are due to nothing 
but dread”. . “We would protect our- 
selves from the perils Mr. Lowe believes to be 
threatening us, not by a fixed determination to 
maintain an indefensible ition, but by so 
completing the work of Reform that the enfran- 
chisement of those now excluded should by no 
possibility extinguish the representation of pre- 
sent voters. We do not, indeed, think this to 
be in any case likely, even if the Reform Bill 
now before Parliament were restricted to its 
enfranchising clauses. In a society like ours 
the influence of station is overwhelming; and 
we have sufficient experience of the pro- 
pases to be enfranchised to dissipate all alarm.” 
hese are novel sentiments to cume from such a 
2 They have often been insisted upon 
n and strenuously by us. 
y were treated «ss beneath notice, or as 
worthy only of derision. They are now . 
together with the conclusions in the main to 
which they led, by the very parties who once 
poured contempt upon them. Why? Because 
they are felt to be true and weighty, and to 
justify the step to which they pointed, and 
which has at length been irrevocably taken. 


We are too thoroughly satisfied, however, 
with what has been done to criticise with 
severity the pleas of justification urged on behalf 
of those who have done it. We are content to 
look on, and wonder, and be thankful, even as 


oe Sees Paul rejoiced that the pel was 
p even though it fmight be I of 
envy and contention. ere ne but one 


more touch to make the borough franchise 
complete and permanent. No one desires, even 
if he does not fear, to have more poverty 

ignorance to deal with than is really necessary. 
There is, undoubtedly, a residuum as Mr. 
Bright has phrased it, which will not improve 
the character of the constituent bodies. It is 
not very large, but its tendency will be to eat as 
a onder into the sounder portion of the 
constituent body. Mr. Poulett Serope's amend- 
ment, which proposes that no rate shall be 
exacted from householders whose assessment 18 
lower than 4/. a- year, will eliminate that danger. 
We hope it will be adopted - so thet, 28 
the rate-book will be the Parliamentary 
Register. But whether it be or not, we enter- 
tain no serious evil 


hension that 
‘dreaded by many will be nearly 40 forasidable 
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in fact as it looks to be in theory. There are 
but few boroughs in which the class of house- 
holders below 4/. would be numerous enough to 
turn the balance of parties as they will exist 
under the new representative system. We 
never yet found that a bond fide appeal to the 
common sense and the justice of the people 
eould be overruled by any appeal to the 
residuum of folly. And we are confident that 
the new electors will fully respond to the trust 
to be committed to them by the constitution of 
their country. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION AND 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Tus Pall Mall Gazetie of Monday last con- 
tains a clear and accurate summary of the 
visions of Mr. Bruce’s Education Bill, 
rought into the House of Commons on the 5th 
of April, the prospects of proceeding with hich 
this Session cannot be considered very hopeful. 
Having closed the sketch, the writer says, We 
do not propose at present to discuss the value 
of these provisions, or the probabilities either 
of the Bill becoming law or remaining more than 
a dead letter if it should be passed. We haves 
reason to believe that a good many of the clergy 
who do not agree with Archdeacon D-nison 
would not be at all indisposed to some such 
enactments, anda very imp rtant move in the 
samé@ direction has just been made by some of 
the leading Nonconf rmists. A committee has 
aoe been appointed, which included a number of 
eading laymen among the Congregationalists 
2g me we believe, Mr. Edward Baines and 
r. Samuel Morley), to consider whether the 
‘volun principle’ need be carried to the 
extent of refusing Government aid or local 
00 4 the establishment and maintenance of 
ools.” 


Assuming, as we believe we are warranted to 
do, the substantial truth of this statement, we 
think our readers will not regard it as untimely, 
if we place before them in as concise a manner 
as we are able what we take to be the principal 
considerations which have prevailed upon those 
Con ionalists who objected to State aid in 
support of the education of the independent 
poor (for the denomination was always divided 
on the question) to review their position after 
an experience of twenty years. It has hap- 
pened, as many had feared and predicted it 
would happen, that in course of time, the vast 
resources at the command of the Government 
and the Legislature have rendered the compe- 
tition of assisted schools too powerful to be 
successfully and permaently withstood by the 
unassisted. In fact, public grants and voluntary 
benevolence cannot, save where religious con- 
victons are concerned, occupy the same field 
without the ultimate succumbing of the latter 
to the former. It requires an extraordinary 
strain to uphold schools on the voluntary system 
in any ne'ghbourh»od where one or more 
schools receiving vonsiderable pecuniary sup- 

lies from the Government are maintained. 
This, a very respectable number of Congreya- 
tional schools have manfully done for many 
years—but with this disheartening result— 
that the educational influence and work of 
which they naturally desire to have their fair 
share, is gradually passing out of their hands, 
and leaving them in an isolated position. The 
question occurs, whether the principles they 
hold as a religious denomination really require 
this large sacrificeo—and i: is with a view to 
consider this question maturely that the com- 
mittee a'luded to by the Pall Mali Gazette has 
been appointed. 

We are neither able nor authorised to express 
the views of that committee, but we do not 
hesitate to express our own. As a matter of 
educational economy and policy, we have always 
objected to the intervention of the state, unless 
to provide means of iastruction for those towards 
whom it stands in loco parentis, as essentially 
evil rather than good—that is, we believe that 
the immediate good which it may be expected 
to do will, in the lapse of a generation or two, 
be succeeded by a much larger amount of evil. 
We are as fully convinced of this at the present 
moment us we ever have been at any antecedent 

riod. It strikes us as an economical blunder, 
to be excused only by an impossibility of spread- 
ing education by avy other agency. It was one 
which called for a practical protest on the part 
of those who looked at it in that light, and not 


until it was made evident by facts that the protest | P 


Was originally, or had become, practically use- 
less to the public, aud ruinous to the objects of 

ose who made it, did it appear to us to consist 
with high minded patriotism to withdraw the 
protest. It has now been abided by for twenty 
years. It has lost, and is losing, much of its 
wer. Meanwhile, it 
adhere to it at so serious a 


disadvantage as to raise the question whether 
they can continue to be maintained on their 
present footing. We cannot say that where, as 
in our case, the main objection to the Govern- 
ment system relates to any unsound principle of 
educational policy it may involve, we regard 
the duty of standing aloof from the system as 
in any high sense a religious duty, or as im- 

rative under all concetvable circumstances. 

e should succumb to the necessity of fore 
going our own preference, in the same way as 
we should succumb after a certain amount of 
resistent efforts to a clumsy and unfruitful sys- 
tem of taxation. In this respect, it may be, the 
Congregationalista are disposed to bow to the 
force of circumstances. 


But there is another of the question 
which is more serious. ngregationalists in 
general set a high value on the religious teach- 
ing of the young—not, as many suppose, on the 
inculcation on pupila of theological dogmas in 
the shape of catechisms, creeds, or lessons, but 
in the diffusion of a Christian atmosphere 
around the studies of their scholars. hey 
look for this to the religious character of their 
masters. They will neither consent to receive 
the pay of the nation for this essential part of 
their work, nor heed the dictation of civil 
autherity, nor submit to Government inspec- 
tion, ey will do so neither directly nor 
indirectly. Itis not unlikely, we believe, that 
their scruples on this head may be met by wise 
arrangements. If. for — aber due exa 
mination of their schools in secular matters of 
instruction, payment for results were available, 
and no inquiry were made by her on ary 
rs in matters of religion, we think 
must be a determined casuist who could find in 
such an ar ent any violation of the reli- 
gious principles of 
speak without prejudice in the matter. We 
oonfess we do not prefer denominational teach- 
ing, nor have we ever con ourselves with 
the Co iona! Board of Education. But 
we certainly should not feel ourselves justified 
in attributing to them any disregard of their 
religious or i principles should they 
see fit, under existing ciroumstances, to give 
their assent to some such proposal as we have 
suggested as probable. 


THE CONTINENTAL DEAD-LOCK. 


Ir has been rather the fashion of late years 
to make light of the “ Utopian” objects of the 
Peace Society, the anniversary meeting of which 
we report in this day’s paper. Arbitration in- 
stead of war, and even proportionate disarma- 
ment, which are the concrete propositions put 
before the public by that Society, are so reason- 
able in themselves that they can hardly be 
gainsaid. But they have been treated as im- 

asible remedies for the ambition and rivalry of 
Continental potentat-s and natious, and post- 
poned for practical consideration by British 
journalists till an international millennium has 
setin. Events, however, have movedon. We 
have witnessed the war in Schleswig- Holstein, 
and the r struggle which s out of it 
between ia and Austria. North German 
has, after a fashion, been constituted. and Sout 
Germany seeks to enter the new Bund. But 
the close of the campaign which consolidated 
Germany and emancipated Venetia, only left 
Earope in a condition of greater unsettlement 
and distrust. Prussia instead of France became 
the main object of Coutinental anxiety. and as 
the result of last years conflict in Bohemia 
Kurope is now in a state of armed peace. 
French jealousy and Prussian audacity had 
a few weeks since brought Europe to the verge 
of an great war, and the Luxemburg ques- 
tion, which was the pretext for the quarrel, 
was only settled many | by the combined 
mediation of the neutral Powers —a course of 
procedure which contains the germ of that 
plan of arbitration which the Peace Society are 
ridiculed for proposing. 

But except that a conflict between these two 
Great Powers has been averted, the situation 
remains unchanged. It is more intolerable than 
ever. For many a year France furnished the 
standard by which continental nations regul ted 
the strength of their armaments. That standard 
was no doubt high, but Napoleon III. was mean- 
while teaching his subjects the arts of peace, 
and ~~ to turn the though’‘s of the nation 
from military glory to industrial development. 
russia rather than France is now the arbiter 
of Europe. Count Bismark’s theory is not so 
much a e defensive force as a nation in 
arms. On basis North Germany is founded. 
lt is anystem of so-called defence which admits 
of little mitigation. We have been fondly 
hoping that a great constitutional federation 


| wae 


places up in the centre of Europe, but it is 
already — The 


into a military empire. 


Congregationalists. We #4 


—— 


peaceful settlement of the Luxemburg dispute 
seemed to be a fitting occasion to — Europe 
from the incubus which press d upon its 
— — and — =< 15 — London Con- 
erence or subsequently tanley is under- 
stood to have urged the policy of disarmament. 
It was ae not ee that treated this 
reasonable suggestion with mpatience and 
disdain. Count Bismark would — nothing 
uf the dangerous and menacing attitude that 
the Confederation has assumed under his plastic 
hands, and as the result of his decision it is 
proclaimed at Paris that France will not 
disarm, but will keep her army at a minimum of 
800,000 men. 

In this deplorable and disquieting state of 
things, it is not surprising to find the Times 
coming round once more to the plan of the 
Peace Society in favour of mutual disarmament, 
and supporting it by nnn the same 
argumeuts with which Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Richard toiled for more than a generation to 
indoctrinate the public. 

If this race of armaments is to continue (says the 
leading joarna'), Earope may come to think open war 
itself a preferable alternative to the protracted anxiety 
and ruinous expenditare it entails. Nations will Gzht, 
not because they have any just reason or any lage 


— , but to ant who would otherwise 
a 


te t 


shall arrive at a point where nations 
aad on because they ought, but because 


Did ever the Peace Society put the case more 
sensibly? And again :— 
Monarchs could perform n> more gracefal, no more 
— act than in inaugurating a reign of disarmam-nt, 
first who seriously moved in that directiun would 
8 
else could * ™ Fads 


The war system in Eyrope is now „ out 
to the full the disastrous results which hive 
been predicted by the much-derided leaders of 
the Peace Society. The two yreat military 
Powers of Europe, armed to the teeth, stand 
face to face, and all the lesser nations follow 
their example. It is not that there is, or need 
be, irreconcileable enmity between the Teuton 
and the Frank, but that the sovereign: on either 
side are aiming at supremacy, or striving for 
objects, with which their subjects have little or 
no sympathy. The Treaty of Luxemburg is 
merely a longation of the truce between 
sppreasbing thet ertieal périoa whee wer’ they 

i criti iod when war ma 
— to 2 as 2 than the 
exhaustion of an armed > 

We believe that the French potentate would 
fain have put an end to, or have agreed to miti- 

, this intolerable pressure. But his course 
— in this instance, been decided for him by 
the Prussian Minister, who cares little for 
European interests provided he can wel ! Ger- 
many together by his “ blood and -teel policy. 
The sole hope of the preservation of peace, and 
a reduction of armaments, seems now to rest 
upon the grievous pressure of the burdens im- 
posed upon the people of both countries alike, 
and the extension of that peace movement to 
which we lately adverted. There is no doubt 
that German unity does not prosper to the 
extent desired by unt Bismark. ‘The popula- 
tion of Germany loves national union, but detests 
the heavy military burd ns which Prussia has 
imposed on them, and are by no means di-posed 
to subscribe to the Count’s relentiess maxim that 
a great popular war is necessary to consolidate 
their unity, which they interpret as aiming at 
Prussianising them. It is therefore of no small 
significance that the pacific addresses which have 
ade —_ the frontier beens met . * 

and hearty response in Germany. 
— of Le Temps,” says the Rev. E. Richard, 
“are covered with counter addresses, in which 
the people of the Fatherland have responded to 
the advances of their French neighbours.” The 
working men of Berlin, in testifyi.g heir desire 
for the lasting maintenance o — and the 
expression of that wish to the French nation, 
justly remark, It is in the bosom of industry 
and of family life that we wish to find our pro- 
sperity, and not in the service of despotism, 
which aspires to power by blood-stained laurels, 
and which also ends by abusing national seati- 
ment after having goaded it on to the conquest 
of territories and peoples.” Still more forcibly 
write the sucieties of skilled workmen of Frank- 
fort and all the neighbouring towns—‘ Fr nch- 
men ! let us grasp each otuer’s hands; let us 
declare in the tace of the world that we do not 


wish for war; that we do not wish to attack 


each other like wild beass; that we wish, on 


the contrary, as reasonable men and as brothers, 
to labour and to e with each other the 
N of our labour. There, for the future, 

es our well- In France the peace 
movement has not suspended by the ter- 


—— — 
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mination of the Luxemburg dis bat has 
received fresh development. The e. which 
has hitherto been litile better than a rallying 
„„ now aspires,” says M Lemoine, “ to con- 
stitute itself, and to become a steady, general, 
and organic power — in fact, an International 
League of Peace. 
This remarkable Continental movement is 
to be measured by our English standard. 
e are accustomed to such demonstrations. 
continental brethren know little of agita- 
tion, even of such a harmless nature as the 
exchange of fraternal addresses. They have as a 
rule left questions of state policy to the devi- 
sion of their rulers. But at length the state of 
things has become intolerable, and Frenchmen 
and Germans give expression to their feelings 
in there friendly ot which, simple though 
they may be, are helping, together with the in- 
terweaving of material interests that is going on, 
to raise raise up obstacles to war «hich neither 
a Nap leon nor Bismark can disregard. And 
their value lies’ greatly in their spontaneity. 
peace movement on the continent is now 
t of C. and unassailable by 
Of E origin, it has become in- 
digenous in the bosom of Europe. These mul- 
iplied addresses are a teaching instrumentality 
the cheapest but most effective kind just 
such a force as the N will, 
demonstra- 


5 
Pe aC to the andacious 
2 ety, spite of the 

— princip 


2 


1— hich the bined statesmanship 
Ww com 
has failed to discover, or its gigantic 


of 
armaments to promote. 


NOTES OF THE SESSION. 


in the history of the Reform move- 
ment, and crowning evidence of the success of 


in preference to Mr. 
Sheridan's proposal for a further reduction of 
the duty on fire insurances. 1 — 
having to ir notices o 
motion, House — le on Friday re 
sumed the consideration in Committee of the 


of, the great body 
of members went to dinner, quite unconscious 
of the surprise that awaited on their re- 
turn. In 4. thin House Mr. Hodgkinson 
moved an amendment n abolishing the 
com householder,” by oes ing that 
passing of the Act no other person than 
the occupier should be rated to ial rates in 
Parliamentary 22 He was strongly 
— ory Abd Mr. Gladetone, who, having to 
—— a ience — be com- 
r sys and a large an exten- 
sion of the suffi expressed hie” preference 
for the latter. ithout any demur, and with 
an admission that the suggestion of the member 
for Newark was included in the original scheme 
of the Government, but had been withdrawn as 
— to weight it too much, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer accepted the amendment in prin- 
ciple amid the enthusiastic cheers of che Op 
sition, vigorously protesting, however, that 
the concession was not made to the fear of re- 
newed agitation. Hon. members now came 
flocking back to the House to learn that while 
they had been ai ing their dinner, the most 
serious Obstacle to the enfranchisement of some 
half a million of householders had been cleared 
awsy, and an important social custom—that of 
oompounding for rates—had been virtually 
abolished so far as Parliamentary boroughs are 
concerned. | 
Till near midnight the House was engaged 
in ¢Xamining this great change in the pros- 
pects of Reform, and the mode in which the 
compeunders should be most conveniently 
éxtinguished. Conservative lawyers were ready 
with the —— a — only be 
effected & separa il, t r. enley, 
perhaps the most influential independent sup- 
porter of the Government, came opportunely to 
the help of Mr. Disraeli by showing that the 
proposal was quite consistent with the principle 
of the measure, which extended the franchise to 


every ratepaying „and by urging 


ments having been dis 


week's Parliament will furnish a memor- — 


| ae it could only be carried against the array 
of vested interests by being embodied in the 
Bill now before the House. In his happiest 
style of humour and sarcasm, Mr. Osborne 
hailed the Chancellor of the Exchequer as the 

reatest Radical in the House, commended him 
or his marvellous feat of “lagging up that 
great omnibus-full of stupid—in a Parliamen- 
— sense — heavy, country gentlemen,” and 
making Radicals of them. and play fully proposed 
that the Liberals should go over to the other 
side and range themselves behind Mr. Disraeli, 
who, having settled the Reform question. would 
one day settle the question of the Irish Church. 
After a wrathful condemnation by Lord Cran- 
borne of “a change of startling magnitude” in 
the Bill, „which amounted to an entire abnega- 
tion of all the principles on which the right hon. 
gentleman's party had ever acted,” progress was 
reported. 

On Monday a very full House assembled to 
hear the final decision of the Government as to 
the doomed compounder. Mr. Disraeli an- 
nounced that he should endeavour to carry into 
effect Mr. Hodgkinson’sa amendment by clauses 
in the Reform Bill itself, which he would lay on 
the table on Thursday (to-morrow), and that he 
would also then state the course which the Go. 
vernment would recommend for sending the Bill 
to the Upper House as soon as possible an. in- 


manner in which it been brought about. He 
expressed, in one of those mo ape speeches 
which all must admire, though exhibiting an 
al utter lack of faith in human nature, but which, 
for reasons so fully explained by the right 
hon. gentleman, is likely to produce no prac- 


tical effect upon the | ure, that house- 
hold suffrage with a lodger franchise, which 
will give a vote to anybody wh» likes to 
hxve one, provided he is not a  house- 
holder, is simply a revolut on—a transfer of 
power from the top to the bottom of society ; 
he denounced the fatuity of the gentle- 
men of England, who, on the maxim that 
it is good policy for an oligarchy to ally 
itself to the lower sections of democracy, 
are, with all they have at stake, flinging 
away their power, without the shadow of an 
equivalent of any kind. Have you,” exclaimed 
the right hon. gentleman, in the bitterness of 
his di intment, “so totally unlearnt the 
simplest lessons as to believe that it is by going 
into the depths of poverty and ignorance that 
we are to find the wisdom to manage the deli- 
cate affairs of this great Empire? I believe you 
have; and by doing so you have branded your- 
self with a stigma that your party can never 
escape from.” The parry and the country were 
ing to ruin both. To this oratorical burst, 
Mr. Henley responded in his blunt and homely 
manner that it was not a Conservative policy to 
let the pot go on boiling till it overflowed, and 
ht them to a much worse state of things. 
Aud he added, with much force, that if they were 
wise in time they would havea much betterchance 
of persons acting together for a common end, 
the benefit of the country, than if they followed 
such advice as that of Mr. Lowe's, and kept 
steadily opposing these things until they actu- 
ally almost forced people in the humbler classes 
te set themselves in antagonism to all other 
classes.“ More Conservative protests followed, 
though somewhat feebly uttered—notably from 
Mr. Beresford Hope, who drew quite a pathetic 
picture of “the castle, the avenue, and the 
deer-park of the British aristocracy “crumbling 
away at the advance of democracy. After the 
philosophic discussion, to which we refer below, 
the Conservatives made a last rally. On 
a division, which a few obstinate Tories forced 
on against the wish of the bulk of the party, the 
Liberals gained a victory by carrying Mr. Col- 
ville's amendment for reducing the copvhold 
franchise in counties to 51. e Ministerial 
papers lead us to expect “ important changes” in 
the Government Bill as it affects the county fran 
chise and the redistribution of seats. 


Mr. Stuart Mill obtained a quiet and respect- 
ful hearing - due alike to his personal reputation 
and the cause he took in hand—in supportin 
his amendment that the word “ person should 
be substituted for man, and there is said to 
have been quite a galaxy of unseen fair ones in 
the ladies gallery to listen to the argument of 
the great Westminster philosopher in favour of 
a female suffrage. Mr. Mill bases his novel 
demand on the broad maxim which seems to 


ae to cover 8 pal e fallacy — that if women are 
not raised to intellec level of men, men 
will be ed down to the mental level of 


women. His ggg ae logical and exhaustive, 
but is hardly likely even to convince 


the weaker sex, with the exception of 


y few of the more masculine Spirits, 
that public life and electioneering contests 
are a fitting atmosphere for them to move 
in. Surely the influence of women over the 
“lords of creation” cannot have fallen so low 
that votes are necessary to give external expres. 
sion to it. Mr. Mill parades their grievances 
such as the leniency of punishments for wife- 
beating, the want of high-class education for 
women, and the unfair incidence of the la Sof 
property, but these are evils that woman can get 
removed whenever she cares to exert her per- 
suasive powers, without stalking into the pol- 
ling booth. Much pleasantry was lnduleed in 
during the debate, and not less than seventy. 
three hon. members voted with Mr. Mill in 
favour of female enfranchisement. 


GRU MBLERS. 


Wueruer it arises from a national deficiency in 
the quality of thankfulness, or from an excessive 
regard for our own personal comforts and rights, it 
is certain that we Britons have the character of being 
a people of grumblers. The old lion of England is 
always growling in the ears of foreigners, with a 
surly sense of his power; and at home a sound 
rating of political and social shortcomings is one of 
the laxuries of our free speech. The absence of a 

would be felt to be itself a grievance. An 
ill-used Englishman hugs round him the mantle of 
his injuries, and stalks frowningly along in it with a 
grim pleasure at the thought that there are some in 
the world with whom he “ does well to be angry.” 
This feeling is just a weakness resulting from the 
serious, earnest, endoring nature of the race, which 
renders martyrdom on a small, scale actually enjoy 
able. 

Special classes, however, of the community have 
the credit of finding a state of chronic grumbling 
congenial, Bad roads, presenting a few ugly stones 
to stumble over and anathematise, form their chosen 
ways, and the dolorous, heavy air of murmars they 
find invigorating. Tenant farmers, and the work- 
ing man,” whom stump oratory refuses to recognise 
unless in a paper cap and moleskin trousers, are 
choice specimens of these classes. If we were to 
examine into the causes which have rendered such 
proverbial gramblers, it would bé found that they 
lie, for the most part, not in having intrinsically 
greater grounds for complaint, but in cirocamstances 
which have led to an inordinate exaggeration of those 
which they do labour under. Their observations are 
often limited to their own special cases, and oom- 
parative ignorance exists as to the difficulties and 
burdens which oppress others. Were the latter more 
fally realised, there would be less of the blatant set- 
ting forth of particular class grievances. In some 
instances, too, the persistent denial by one seotion of 
society of the alleged grievances of another, leads to 
a magnification of the evils complained of and an 
emphatic assertion of them which borders closely 
upon untruth. A kind of traditional inflaence tends 
also frequently to maintain a grambliog reputation. 
It is a part of the established order of things with 
many to indulge in a lively snarl or a grant of 
solemn warning. Their fathers were acoustomed to 
that sort of thing, and it would argue a very degene- 
rate posterity if the tone were to become milder or 
more hopefal. And so Broadcloth over his old port, 
and Fastian over his small beer, grow indignant 
about “rights,” or prophetic of an early social 
collapse if the said “ rights” are not preserved or 
obtained, as the case may be, much as their respec- 
tive ancestors were wont to do. 

In every social circle, however, the constitutional 
grumbler is to be met with. A common type is a 
plethorio personage with a tragic voice, generally 
hoarse, who is in the habit of flashing, and staring, 
and asking how long certain grievances can be 
borne — Sir,” which statistipal enqui y you will, if a 
wise man, refrain from answering, as you will oer- 
tainly blander and have your presuming ignorance 
exposed with some asperity by your interlocutor, 
who you may be sure only intended his question to 
be a rhetorical preparation for a climax of denuncia- 
tion. The pale-faced marmurer, hovering witha 
dismal pathos over all kinds of imaginable miseries, 
fall of querulous fancies and feeble complaints, is also 
distressingly familiar. A diseased taste may delight 
in dressing sores, but though good may result from 
the indulgence of such a morbid temperament, it 
nevertheless makes an unhealthy condition, and so it 
is with those who set themselves to redress evils, 
not from the pure and lofty enthusiasm of noble 
sentiments, but for the satisfaction of pugnacious or 
lachry mose tendencies. 

Grambling has its healthful uses. It is a relief 


for thé. spleen which might, if it worked silently in 
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the system, vitiate the whole body. It is often a 
safety-valve, whether it be one for petulant hamours, 
or the serious discontent of a nation. Petty vexa- 
tions, suppressed, induce an unwholesome state of 
feeling, which is as disagreeable to others as it is fall 
of personal discomfort, while if given free utterance 
to, the annoyance is blown off in a gale of words, 
and you are, if anything, rather more cheerful and 
amiable than before. The chilly Gramio can afford 
to have his merry humour after he has vented his 
wrath on master and mistress, roads and weather. 
And in much graver matters protesting is a satis- 
factory business. It quiets conscience as well as 
affords the less moral gratification of knowing that 
you have hit out as hard as you could under the cir- 
cumstances. To the grumblers of bygone days, 
too, we owe the correction of many of the anomalies 
and abuses that had orept into our otherwise 
“glorious constitution.” Like the sense of pain, it 
has served to indicate disorder in the body politico, 
and has set wise men to search out remedies, and 
doubtless it will continue to have its private and 
public uses even if it should obtain the panacea of a 
Reform Bill. 


But the unhealthy species of grumbling is un- 
fortunately the most common. The evil eye of envy 
is cast at the prosperous and the honoured by not a 
few people who happen to have light pockets and to 
be in ill-odour at the same time. Of course it 
requires a rather unusual combination of philosophi- 
cal and angelic qualities to see without concern your 
neighbour in sleek good condition while you are 
unable to solve the problem of making both ends 
meet. It is far easier to feel charitable towards the 
poor and distressed than to be just towards the rich 
and happy. Ulysses can moralise at the sight of 
the mad Ajax and pity the heroin his sorry state. 
Bat Melibœus looks grudgingly on Tityrus warbling 
beneath his beeches. There are two kinds of 
envious feeling, indeed—one simply desirous of a 
share in the happiness of those envied, the other 
wishing them a positive deprivation of their enjoy- 
ments and possessions. Itis the latter which is the 
odious, nasty habit of mind. The discontent which 
would, and does, manifest itgelf in every condition of 
life, rendering ite unfortanate subject observant only 
of those features of his case which may be unplea- 
sant, and exaggerating with equal blindness the 
happiness of the lots of others, is fruitful in a form 
of grumbling, the helpless weariness of which, de- 
spairing ever to relieve, you are only glad to get rid 
of—if it be by a kick. 


The sense of unredressed wrongs is that which 
gives the keenest edge to grumbling. The ocon- 
sciousness of having merited his punishment may 
not dispose the garrotter who is ordered to be 
flogged to entertain kindly feelings towards the jury, 
or suffice to prevent a wish to have it in his power 
to apply bis knuokles to the throat of the learned 
judge; bat if the alleged criminal were really inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge, with what 
intense bitterness would he regard the formalities 
and agents of justice. The standard by which 
people estimate their deserts is of such an exceed- 
ingly fluctuating character, so regalated by a free 
exercise of the right of “ private jadgment,” that in 
the majority of instances the sense of wrong is a 
chimerical creation resulting from an undue develop- 
ment of the organ of self-esteem. Clever, smart 
Mr, A thinks that he has by far the greater claim 
on the score of ability to the appointment which 
dull, plodding Mr. B nevertheless gets; but the 
Minister in whose gift it is happens to estimate 
capacity for work above a complacent self-assurance. 
Many a curate deserves to be a bishop, many a brief- 
less barrister to be a judge, many a poor half-pay 
Officer to be a field-marshal, if their own estimates 
of themselves were taken. But the good easy world 
shrugs its shoulders at their grumbling, and gives 
them pity without promotion. 


Some grumbling is altogether a fiction, and is 
assumed as a pleasant disguise for intense self-satis- 
faction—worn as a garb of humility to set off grace- 
fully the swelling of vanity. Your parvenu stock- 
jobber, who has grown rich by a lucky tura of the 
wheel of fortune, will depreciate the bouquet of his 
wines, be hypercritical on the aspect of his newly 
acquired mansion, which he terms a “ box,” and will 
be careful to assure you that so-and-so, who is known 
to have the best stud in the county, can “ positively ” 
give you a better mount. 

But rising above the cantankerous growls of 
apopleotios and dyspeptics, the ill-mannered snarls 
of envy, the dreary whines of neglected merit, and 
the vulgar and silly mumbles of pretentiousness, 
there is the hearty, vigorous, old English grumble. 
Often, indeed, it is crotchety, prejudiced, and surly ; 


but in the main it has the ring of self-reliance, of 
honesty, of courage, and of freedom, like the roar of 
the fierce sea-wave that foams round our rocky 
island. We would not that that grumble should 
cease to be heard in the land. It has been the bark 
before a fierce fight at foreign foes. It has been the 
warning in times of domestic peril which has sum- 
moned all hands to trim the ship of state so as to 
ride out the threatening storm. 


— — —— 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 

It would be difficult to imagine a gayer sceve than 
that which Paris, the ever-gay city, now presents to the 
numerous visitors assembled within its boulevards from 
all parts of the world. Carriages of all kinds dash along 
its picturesque streets and environs; omnibuses with 
the constant announcement hung over the doorway, 
** Complét” ; and pedestrians of all classes flock together, 
in one continuous stream, to the great centre of attrac- 
tion, the Great Exhibition of 1867. Our own of 1851, 
which resulted from the heppy plans fertilised in the 
brain of our late Prince Consort, has proved, as he 
wished, the inauguration of these usefal competitive 
exhibitions of industry in brain and hand, the whole 
world over. A more magnificent collection, or a more 
skilfully-planned exhibition, than the one we have just 
visited, has never yet appeared. 

Many of our readers, however, will qui'e sympathise 
with us when we say that our first impression was one 
of bewilderment and disappointment. We were pre- 
pared for its ugly gasometer-like appearance outside: but 
on first entering, from whichever point we may choose, 
we miss that grand coup d'œil which formed the chief 
feature af our own in 1851, and which has been con- 
tinued to us in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

There is no single place where a large extensive view 
can be obtained. We would suggest to all about to visit 
it, at once to walk through any avenue he may enter to 
the very centre of the building, which will prove to be 
an out-door garden, in which tastily-laid beds of flowers 
and statuary form the chief feature. Standing in the 
centre of this he will perosive at once the plan of the 
exhibition. Around this comparatively small centre, a 
succession of circles, of course increasing to its outermost 
circumference, are described ; and from it radiate avenues 
like spokes from a cart-wheel, except that the wheel is 
oval instead of round. These spokes are teaanted by dif- 
ferent nations, so that if you wish to see one nation’s works 
alone you have simply to go along its spoke, each one 
being, as it were, variegated in colour or materials as it 
passes through the several circles, which are composed 
of exhibitions of articles ia the following order, com- 
mencing from the centre, viz., Museutas of History and 
Travel, Works of Art, Materiel, Mobdilier, ‘Vétement, 
Matiéres premiéres, and Meoufactures—a wall divides 
the last from the refreshment departments, to which 
all nations contribute as you reach the extremity of the 
spoke, 

From the centre we read the names of the nations 
ocoupyiog the various positions, not, however, by any 
means in an equal proportion; France naturally retain- 
ing the lions share of the room in the proportion of six 
to sixteen. We read after the six sections of which 
France takes, the names of Algeria, Belgium, Prussia, 
German States, Austria, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, 
Greece, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Italy, 
Tarkey, Egypt, Persia, India, and Great Britain. 

Some of these countries having taken a modest slice 
only in the main building, and having found it imprac- 
ticable afterwards to exhibit all their oontributions, have 
bad to build annexes, the largest of which is jointly 
occupied by America and Great Britain for machinery ; 
the former having placed there sewing-machines and 
locomotives ; the latter agricultaral machines made 
by such well-known firms as Clayton, Shuttleworth 
and Co., Hornsby and Sons, Fowler and Co., Robey 
and Co., Barrows and Carmichael, Underhill, and others. 

It would be impossible within our narrow limits to 
attempt any lengthened report or criticism ; our object 
being simply to give a popular idea of the Exhibition 
so as to facilitate the method of seeing it. We prefer 
describing the circles to walking the avenues, so that 
entering one, say the Mobilier for example, you can 
compare, as you walk along from one country to 
another, the excellencies of each one in that particular 
department. Here it would be difficult sometimes to 
say which carries the palm between the Freuch and 
English. Side by side you have the superb exhibitions, 
familiar to all, though, perhaps, never before to such 
great perfection, of the Sévres china and Minton’s 
English ware; the gorgeous jewellery in which French 
taste competes with English value; while in the 
Gobelins tapestry our neighbours stand unrivalled. The 
pictures, as you describe their circle, need no inscription 
over the doorways as you enter to tell you this is 
French, Belgian, or English, and so on. Ever widen- 
ing become the circles until you are amid the whirl of 
mac!inery, and at the outer wall, appropriately enough, 
the F.od Court hints of the other side, where Mexsrr, 
Huntley and Palmer’s biscuits and Messrs. Crosse and 
Blackwell’s pickles ate to be seep, not as here they 
are through their elegant cases encircled in flags, but in 
the refreshment rooms of Bertram and Roberts, or 
even in the grand restaurant of Gousset, the French 
caterer, It would not do to close our brief notio 


— 


withont advising our friends to find out among the 
annexe: the park, which, although scarcely finished, is 
well worth a visit, even at the expense of an extra 
half-frano, to see the hothouses, fernery, and grounds 
so tastefully laid out, where also may be sewn contri- 
vanoes for rearing salmon and other piscaturial devices. 


— — 


The Innibersaries. 


THE PEACE SOCIETY. 

The fifty-first annual meeting of the friends and 
supporters of this society was held on Tuesday (yes- 
terday) evening, in Finsbury Chapel, Moorfields. 

The chair was taken at half-past six o’clook, by 
Joseph W. Pease, Esq., jun., M.P. 

The Rev. Henry Ricuarp, seoretary of the 
society, read an abstract of the report. It began 
by a reference to the losses which the society 
had sustained by the death of many friends dari 
the past year. Two names were especially singled 
out for notice. First, that of Mr. John 
of Bradford, who, having by his intelligence and in- 
dustry attained to commercial prosperity, instead of 


employing his wealth and leisure in the inda of 
his own selfish parsuits, threw himeelf wi 
interest into various movements ha for their 


of peace. 
the committee propose to make a further use of 
power of the press, by furnishing to papers a 
of facts and statistics, and by issuing more than one 


new series of publications adapted to gee the 
21 be Exhibition 
of All i 


rise to, had been disap 
doubt that these Exhibitions had a tendency to pro- 
| mote friendly and fraternal feeling by bringing men 
of different countries into pleasant and profitable re- 
lations, and by turning national emulation from the 
bloody conflicts of the battle-field into the peaceful 
rivalries of commerce and of art. The committee, 
therefore, resolved upon sending a deputation to the 
Emperor of the French in the hope of gary be 
sanction to an International Peace Congress at 

during the present year. This deputation, consisting 
of Mr. Henry Pease, Mr. Joseph Cooper, Mr. L. 
Chamerovzow, and the secretary, were bonoured with 
a personal interview by the French Emperor, who 
expressed his willingaoess to aid in the promotion of 
the objects of the society, and the deputation left 
Paris with the conviction that the Congress would 
be held. But for reasons unknown to the committee, 
they had received a communication from the French 
Government, expressing great regret that they could 
not accord the authorisation that had been 
asked for. Sinoe the last meeting of the society, 
the two great German nations had rushed into 
deadly strife. What had been the result? It had 
been said that nearly all the wars that had ravaged 
Europe had been undertaken in the interests of peace. 
But the very reverse had proved to be the case; 
each war left in the bosom of nations some sort 
of bitterness that has always threatened to bring up 
a crop of heart-burning animosities. Now the first 
effect of the German war had been to induce every 
Government in Europe to rush frantically into an 
unlimited augmentation of its destructive forces ; 
and the secoud effect was to rouse a feeling of such 
jealousy between Prussia and France as to bring 
them to the very verge of war. The committee re- 
joiced in the success of the late Conference, not only 
because bloodshed had been avoided, bat because 
they had seen one of their own favourite ideas for 
the first time practically realised. (Hear, hear.) 
The Marquis de Moustier, in communicating the 
result of the Conference to the French Leyislative 
Assembly, used these remarkable words :— The 
Government thinks it useful especially to point out 
how for the first time the of the Conference, 
instead of following a war, and confining itself to sanc- 
tioning ite results, has succeeded in anticipating war 
and preserving the benefits of peace.” This was a 
precious indication of the new tendencies which 
prevail in the world, and over which the friends of 
progress and civilisstion should rejoice. The com- 
mittee wee of opinion that the main evil would 
remain untouched so long us oations keep up their 
present enormous armaments ; and they accordingly 
addressed a memorial to Lord Stanley, suggesting 
that he should propose to the Conference to come to 
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an anderstanding among the Great Powers for a 
mutual and simultaneous reduction of their arma- 
ments. Lord Stanley, it was understood, did bring 
the question forward, and though he might not have 
encoded at the moment, he was entitled to the 
gratitade of all the friends of peace throughout the 
world. The committee aleo considered that their 
gratitude was due to the Queen, for having with her 
own hand written a letter to both Sovereigns, re. 

against their plunging Europe into a 
not say of this act of 
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wae of a re- 
— 2 number of lives that had been 
sacrificed, and expended in war 
during receut that, while pro- 
digioas sums of money continued to be drawn from 
the industry of nations to keep ap the enormous 
r Peace Society mast hold 
up with a firm the banner of 
peace. 

The OA said it was an unusual thing for a 
young man who any the society 
to find himself ident. 
Still be could interest 
taken by his father in miuished, 
and although attendance that 

de movements of 

the affairs. He 
thought it take, as it 
were, stock society, and 
find where they nearer or 
farther from the history of 
hen the firat Bx. 

effect of bring- 
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in 

a more recently 
nding all 
mulgate ite doctrine, the 
estament, that all war was at 
eo With the spirit of Obristianity. Bat though 
ae ted a dark view, he believed if they 


they might take hope for the future. 
fact, he it was but another instance of the 


a nay dhe immediately preceding the dawn. 
seomed to have so accumulated that it would 
be impossible for the nations to go on much longer 
without a change for the better. The society did 
well to take note of the recent treaty with regard to 
Luxemburg. That was a great triumph of the prin 
ciples of the society. In that case, three or four 
days spetit in London by the representatives of 
European Powers bad prevented the threatened war, 
aud had set up a precedent which would doubtless 
be henceforth generally followed. The events of the 
past few years bad made all nations glad to meet 
for the pur of peace. Thirteen or 
fourteen years ago noe, England, Russia, and 
— ey in the Crimean War, and he believed 
the t of that was that those nations retired from 
the contest thoroughly disgusted with war. That 
alar spirit which urged it on saw its error before 
t was over, and this geueration would not forget the 
experience it then gained. Again, if he turned to 
Austria, which kept aloof at that time, she had suf- 
fered great reverses, and had seen the army she had 
nourished with so much care and at so great ex- 
se, unable to defend her in the day of trial. 
ssia, though a conqueror, was now impoverished, 
and felt herself unable to on another war im- 
mediately after her late cam 
disgusted with the war in Italy, and Napoleon had 
seen the horrors of that campaign even though 
a victor. These events had produced such a feeling 
throughout the nations that when the Luxemburg 
dispute arose, they were all glad to have recourse tw 
the Conference. It had struck him that during the 
last few mouths, a decided change had taken place in 
the tone of our newspapers, and no doubt many of 
those t had noticed the same thing. 
would all recollect the way in which the jou 
2 this society at the time of the formation of 
Volunteers; but now their tone had considerably 
changed. The honourable gentleman then read an 
extract from the Times illustrating this view. ‘There 
was also another point to which he wished to direct 
their attention, namely that of the immense debts 
which had been contracted by the various nations of 
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gu. France had been P 


Europe, and which Lord Brougham had called “debts 
piled up for posterity which posterity would never 
pay.” The total debts of all the nations of Europe 
amounted at the present time to upwards of eleven 
thousand millions. There were aleo more than 
six millions of men trained to arms, costing the 
nations five hundred millions of pounds per 
ahnum. This expenditare kept creeping ap year by 
year in this country, because Englishmen had got 
into their heads a doctrine that the best way of 
keeping peace was to be prepared for war. Perhaps 
there never was a doctrine more costly to Europe 
than this. They might as well say that the girl who 
played her piano day by day never wisbed to appear 
in public; or that the boy who was continually 
practising at cricket never intended to play in a 
match. This doctrine had produced a system of 
rivalry between the countries of Europe which had 
gone on increasing till it might almost be regarded 
at a reductio ad absurdum. From 1835 to 1845, 
England and France had each increased their war 
expenses by about fifty per cent.; and at the present 
time our expenses were more than double what they 
were in 1835. He might be asked what deductions 
he intended to draw from these facts. One was that 


of | this expenditare entirely arose, not from those who 


pee upon the throne or from the Government, bat 
m the people themselves; and so long as they 


. | continued when drinking the health of the Army 


and the Navy,” to declare that to keep at peace we 
must be prepared for war, so long would this state 


of things go on. Inthe ten years from 1855 to 1865, 
was ; , of which 
been for the oi 


; but they must labour to 
pare for the adoption of their 
E and not expect any great and sudden 
alteration he 
the nations. He did not think that they would at 
once accomplish the objects they had in view ; but if 
all, as individual mem silently laboured to pro- 
— — th I — 
as one of peace, the y bring about a 
state of things. When they considered the 
a Te re — 
so ably 0 re 
eee , they would be 
able to form some idea of the * nations 
mould no more lift up their swords against each 
other, neither should they learn war any more. 
1 — gh Ne a 
0 e the t pleasure he expe- 
rienced at Bas able to attend the meeting, because 
e believed the Peace Society to be in the very fore- 
ut of good societies in the nt day. o- 
operative principle prevailed in the present day in 
éonnection with every <= for the promotion of 
the welfare of society. Next to the Bible Society, 
he ed the Peace Society as the most valuable ; 
the great purpose for which it had beep formed 
— ago was to put dowu war L 
ime for the operations of such a society 
dome; the success which had attended its 
labours hitherto was the proof that its time was 
come. It was said that the Peace Society had not 
succeeded in putting down war. It should be 
remembered that wars and violence had existed in 
the earth upwards of 6,000 years; and it could not 
be that they could be put down at once. 
But he submitted that great pro had been 
made during the last few years. e recent Con- 
ference proved that a vast deal had been done; 
and, he believed, to a great extent, aw 
labours of this society. it was the Peace Society 
which took the first oy O recommending the 
substitution of arbitration before war, in the place of 
arbitration after war ; and in this Oonference, which 
was the first successful instance of an arbitration 
before war, marked what had been 
made. Then, see at the present time, how the whole 
country was set upon the principle of non-interven- 
tion. At the time of the Crimean war the idea of non- 
intervention was scouted ; but what a wonderful 
change during the last fifteen years. From one end 
of the gen | to the other non-intervention was 
rofessed, and defended by everybody; and he 
could not help referring to the 22 satisfaction 
with which the country received the announcement 
m Lord Derby that England had given —_~ 4 
int tee—not a separate guarantee—for the 
Leer Luxemburg. Look, again, at the 
altered tone of the press, which now, as a rule, 
denounced war, and pointed out the folly of settli 
1 isputes by an appeal to the sient 
e believed war would ultimately cease, though, 
for a time, ine 
ive wars arising een encouragi 
was the growing intelligence of nations, an 
the increasing interest which they had in each 
other’s welfare. There was ually enn 
throughout the world a guild of industry, whic 
— tend more and more to bind the nations 
ther in the bonds of peace. Commerce, in- 
dustry, intercourse between nations, railways, and 
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electric tel hs, were, without doubt, the t 
— Years hence, people would look Back 
with horror upon the wars which have desecrated 
the earth, and upon the system of keeping up enor- 
mous armies for the of mutual slaughter. 
He concluded by moving the following resolution :— 

That this meeting rejvicves in the conviction, that in pit of 
recent deplorable outbreaks of the war-spirit which have dis- 
honwured the civilisation aud Christianity of our age, there 
are encouraging symptoms of progress in the direction of 
peace, as vi en by the greater reluctance and hesitation 
shown to rush into war, and by the frequeat efforts made by 
Governments to adjust their diff-rences by other means than 
an appeal to the sword, of which the late Conference in 
Lon‘ion, which has so happily concluded its labours, is a 
gratifying illustration. 

Mr. Ev1iau Burger seconded the resolution. 
After paying an eloquent tribute to the character of 
the late Mr. Edmond Fry, he said on several former 
anniversaries he endeavoured to extract a few gleams 
of hope from the dark clouds that seemed to spread 
their raven wings all round the civilised world; to 
show to those tempted to despond that there wag 
here and there a break in the clouds revealing the 
sunny sky of a better future for mankind ; that when 
the temporary darkness rolled away we should see a 
brighter firmament than Christendom ever beheld 
before; that the precious seed which they had 
carried forth and sown with toil, and tears even, by 
the stony pathways and thorny waysides of the 
nations, had not perished for lack of earth or for lack 
of moisture, but that, like the immortal vitalities of 
eternal truth, it bad taken root, and was germinating 
to a glorious harvest even under the iron heels of 
war then stalking over many a green land and 
blackening it with ite curse. (Hear, hear.) On the 
last oocasion that he spoke from that platform he 
dwelt especially upon that token for good which 
every friend of peace ought to recognise in the pro- 

of the French Emperor to the nations of 
arepe to meet in general Congress, not only to 
adjast several Earopean questions then assuming a 
serious aspect, but to arrange some basis of mutuul 
arrangement for a simultaneous and proportionate 
reduction of those vast war armaments which were 
now pressing with such crushing weight upon their 
industry and strength. There was good reason to 
believe that had that Congress met at the time, a: d 
in the spirit proposed, the Danish war would have 
been anticipated, and the great German war that 
resulted from it would have been prevented. Still 
those two lamentable wars, one following the other 
in such quick succession, had not destroyed the 
growing structure of peace, or even blocked up the 
hway of ite progress. They had established col- 
rally one of the great principles that belonged to 
the peace programme; they had proved that the 
doctrine of non-intervention had become an adopted 
and practised policy among great actions It was 
difficult to conceive how any case could hereafter 
rise which should so strongly tempt to move 
England to interfere with a foreign quarrel as the 
Danish question. Still England held fast to her 
moorings, the great and solid principle of non- 
iutervention. The French Government and people 
were moved by a like sympathy; but France also 
held fast to non-intervention. Now, these and other 
rent experiences gave us full and fair reason to 
believe that non-intervention was becoming a well- 
recognised and well-established policy among the 
leading nations of Europe. Here, then, was one of 
the great measures which they had advocated 
from the beginning adopted and acted upon. Even 
the youngest adherents to the cause of peace would 
remember what importance that great international 
patriot, Richard Cubden—(applause)—attached to 
this very principle, how he laboured in Parliament 
and out of it to induce his own and other Govern- 
mente to adopt it. Then another, the central capital 
aud crowning, measure which they had advucated 
from the beginning. bad been equally accepted and 
acted upon by the leading Powers of Europe. From 
the very beginning of their existence the English and 
American Peace Societies had urged as a substitute 
for war recourse to impartial arbitration, or to a 
Conference or Congress of nations which should 
bring to bear upon the question in controversy the 
spirit and priociples of equity, the dispassionate 
opinions of disinterested and unpr-judioed minds. 
The evidence of the last few years, of the last few 
days, had proved that no war could ever again take 
place in Christendom, or be seriously threatened 
without a sincere and persistent effort ou the part of 
the outside powers to prevent it by recourse to 
arbitration or to a Congress. Then, a third and 
very important measure which they had advocated 
was progressing very rapidly to its consammation— 
a well-defined case of international law and equity 
which should guide and enable a congress of nations 
to settle the most agitated question arising between 
them. They had laboured twenty-five years to bring 
about this result, to enlist the best legal talent and 
authority in Christendom to take that jumble of dis- 
crepant opinion, conflicting precedent, ironically 
called international law, and to elaborate out of it a 
well-defined code, clear and strong with common 
sense and honesty, which should win the adhesion of 
the common conscience as the rule of equity among 
nations. As he had said, this great measure was 
progressing rapidly to its consammation, which, 
perhaps, they might realise before the close of the 
present year. At the last meeting of the Social 
Scienve Congress at Manchester, Mr. Dudley Field, 
an American lawyer of great eminence, brought 
forward the subject in a masterly argument, and 
after a full and able discussion a committee of eleven 


distinguished jurists of different countries was ap- 
pointed to elaborate sueh a eode and report it at the 
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next meeting of the Social Science Congress. So of this question, but he strongly desired that the 


before this year came to a close, we might see a work | Christian principles which animated them should re- 


accomplished which shonld make war for ever im- 
possible in Christendom hereafter. Now, was he too 
enthusiastic in asking, were not these full and fair 
signs of promise for the future? were they not 
patent, practical proofs of progress which should en- 
courage the most timid and despondent friends of 
their cause ? We hud a new source of hope in two 
or three powerful influences recently brought to bear 
upon the question of peace and war. There were 
two kinds of forces operating in the natural and the 
moral world. There was the volcanic force, 
the earthquake force, the lightning and thunder 
force; these were all noisy, impulsive, spasmodic 
forces they sometimes blew up a mountain, rived 
open the earth, and broke downaforest. Then there 
were noiseless, sleepless, gentle forces, like the light, 
the heat, and the dew; these quiet forces were the 
breathings of Omnipotence in nature, resuscitating a 
dead world, clothing it with beauty, and setting it 
a-beating with all young pulses of spring and the 
golden glory of summer life. (Applause.) A roar. 
ing, thundering tornado, might smite a great 
cathedral with all its boisterous rage, and not dis- 
place a stone; but the little sanbeams of summer, 
more noiseless than even the dew, would permeate 
and expand that vast structure, adding inches to its 
morning stature. (Applause.) So in the moral 
world, all the brute forces that act upon it and 


in it are noisy, impulsive, spasmodic. War 
it the most brutish and boisterous of them 
all. It was a tornado that gathered into itself all 


the violent ailments and human passions and pre- 
as it swept over the sone of its fary. It was 
& tempest fall of the lightning and thunder of wild 
and mad indignation. All the strong dod impetaous 
forces of hate, anger, jealousy, and all the worst vices 
of a nation’s mind were drawninto it. Then all the 
romantic histories and ambitions of military fame, 
the anreasoning impnises and vague notions of 
pa'riotism, and lower ideas and interests, gave a kind 
of variegated halo of attraction to the gathering storm, 
and when it bad thus accumulated all these boiste- 
rous forces into one compact power, and threatened 
to burst upon the nations with all its wrath and rage, 
one well might look around in dismay and ask, What 
and where are the forces to resist it? Bat those 
forces did exist and act, though they might beas gentle 
and noiseless as the sunbeams of summer. What the 
sunbeams did to vast stractares of iron and stone, 
these quiet moral forces did to the greatest structares 
of human svciety ; they expanded, warmed, lifted 
great nations to the stature of a higher and better 
mind. (Applaase.) Huw the gentle touch of one 
woman’s hand might tarn the helm of a powerfal 
and mighty foreign power rom the maelstrom of 
war! ho could say what earthquakes of fury and 
dread ruin were turned away from Ohristendum by 
two simple n.tes penned by Queen Victoria to the 

rench Emperor and the Prussian King on this 

uxembarg question? (Loud applause.) The iuflu- 
ence which she brought to bear was as noiseless aud 
gentle as the footsteps of the summer sunbeams or 
the footfall of the evening dews. But it permeated 
and softened the iron and the stone. The day was 
ooming when just the kind of inflaence which she 


at forth would ourb and control the iron force of did not understand how the spirit of Christianity 


—— power; when the nations would not listen for 


the voice or the step of God in the earthquake or in | ely 


the whirlwind, but in the still small voice of just 
such words as she addressed to the two angry 
tates of Europe. Another hopeful sign was the ex- 
tension of combination among labouring men. There 
was one aspect of this movement full of hope and 
promise for the cause of These allied armies 
of artisans were organising a strike for humanity 
which shall banat the — ages. * were 
organising a mighty, magnificent strike nst war 
er — whole war system. They began to see and 
t 


war had been a horse-leech that had 
battened at their veins in all 11. countries 
that it had preyed upon their „ fllched away 
their earnings, taxed their bread, and degraded them 
to be the veriest tools and victims of brute force. 
aha began to see and feel that their humanity was 
w something more to themselves, and something 
more to the world than to become food for gunpowder. 
Hear, hear.) They began to see and feel that they 
ed to, and formed one great industrial brother- 
hood, and that no sort of war could be raised in any 
coun ry without their feeling its keenest edge. Lt 
the artisans have one great strike against war; and 
tal, commerce, industry, enterprise, and wealth 
t well va “ Grace, grace unto it.“ 1 2 
And now, as if to crown all these gracious influences 
with a glorious consummution, we had the Great 
Exhibition at Paris. These and other influences 
all converged towards the condemnation of war ; 
and if ever there was a time for the friends of peace 
to organise a t movement against the barbarism 
of war, that day had arrived. Let tiem take this 
flood at its tide, and see if it would not lead on to 
for mankind, and greater fortuue than all 
the money wealth of the world could measure or 
** (Applause. ) ä 
. Samvet Bowty moved the next resolu- 


That this meeting bas observed with the deepest interest 
and satis 


faction, the popular movement in favour of pesce 


that has ay | spruvg up on the Continevt of Europe, aud 
that it is avout to assume the form of a regular 
aud permapent organisation, which it is earnestly hoped may 
hereafter exercise a power ful and suspicions inflaence on the 
relations of peoples and the poltoy of states. [he mecting 
Teots with ree ul aud cordial salutations the League of 
100 revently iu«uguraied in Paris, aud desires for it ample 
stcce ss in ite arduous bat glorious undertaking. 


He baid he bad great faith in the rapid advancement 


| 
| 


| coming when the Christian Church would rise and 


main in the ascendant in pushing forward the doc- 
trines of peace, and not that commorcial or political 
considerations should be allowed to prevail. He 
was glad to hear that the committee intended to 
make more use of the and notwithstanding 
what his friend Elihu Burritt had said about the 
influence of the Sovereign, he had more faith in the 
power of the worki classes to reform the 
nation on the question of war and peace. 
They had fewer interests that stood in 
the way of their action, and if their orga- 
nisation could be fully developed, he believed 
the working classes would be found generally on the 
side of truth and honour. He had great faith that, 
if they could bring out public opinion, they should 
make a great movement. There were more persons 
kept in order by public opinion than by the law or 
the Gospel. Therefore, they wanted a few thinking 
men, who felt zeal on this question, to bring out this 
public opinion, but always based on religious prin- 
ciple; and then he believed we should see a great 
change brought about much more rapidly than we 
expected. When a question became ripe for settle- 
ment, public opinion ucted with great rapidity. 

The Rev. Dr. Burns, in seconding the resolution, 
said the three great curses of the world were intem- 
perance, slavery, and war, and he found that those 
who were en in a crusade against one, 
were engaged in a crusade against the three. 
He thought principles were good in 
every point of view. If we looked at them 
as patriots, we saw that our nation’s welfare 
was bound up with peace. If we looked at them as 
philanthropists, what right had we to employ missiles 
of death and to send un into eternity millions 
of our fellow-men? Then, again, what could * 
in this matter with reference to Christianity. He 
could not understand that any disciples of Christ 
could extract from the life of Christ, the precepts of 


It was a disgrace to us that that day had not dawned 
before. He quite agreed with Mr. Bowly that con- 
versions on great public questions were much more 
rapid than we were aware of. What a marvellous 
conversion,we have had during the last twelve 
months on the great 4 uestion now 
tating the country ! ear, hear.) He did not 
to the matter politically, only for this reason 
if from so unlikely a source as the Con 
party they had received the offer of ho 
suffrage what change of opinion might they not 
expect on the question of war and the maintenance 
of standing armies? When the nations of the world 
became prepared for the inauguration of great prin- 
ciples, the conversion of nations to those principles 
was more rapid than we believed. It was the few 
who permeuted the mass, it was the few that led the 
people; and when the moment arrived, the minds of 
the people which had been silently prepared by the 
efforts of the few, suddenly yielded to the force of 
the new truth, and the work of conversion was ac- 
complished. We could not go on with this military 
burden upon the nation much longer, and it was 
time to waken up as a nation to the truth that it 
was as dishonourable for nations to engage in war as it 
was for individuals. In France, especially, they 
were getting sick of the military system ; they were 
beginning to understand that they could have no 
progress until that system was uprooted. Ev 
thing around tended in the same direction. Inter- 
course between nations was multiplying on every 
side; treaties of commerce and electric telegraphs 
were bringing nations to each other, and the more we 
know of each other the less chance there would be of 
nations engaging in war. 

H. N M. P., briefly seconded the resolu- 
tion, attention to a notice of motion recentl 
the House of 


Mr. Pease 
the attempt as a return to the system of Austri 
conscription, and expressed 


that must be blotted out—was it ible that the 
principles of Christianity could uce their effect 
upon mankind and war continue? The anthem that 
was sung at the birth of our Lord ought to be written 


on every peace banner Glory to God in the 


is * 
existed among the working men of England the feel - 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SAILORS 
SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this was held on 


highest, on earth peace, goodwill toward men.” All 
war was entirely hostile to the spirit of the Gospel ; 
therefore he never found any difficulty in preaching 
peace sermons, in offering peace prayers, in cultivat- 
ing peace influences. 
which we could ocoupy in this world was to have the 
spirit of peace of the Lord Jesus Christ dwelli 
our bearts. He believed the time was s 


Tuesday evening last at the Sailors Institute, Mer- 
cer’ s- Shadwell, Lord Henry Cholmondeley in 
the chair. Prayer was offered b Rev. J. Bowrey, 
after which the Chairman called upon Mr. Fretpwiex 


The happiest and holiest state to read the report :— 


The report stated that during the past year the opera- 


in tions of the society had been sustained aod even 
ily | exteod-d; and that considerable +ucorss 


bad attended 


the various departments of labour, The amount of work 


maintain its own dignity, and stand above all the ¢ffeotd by the missionaries of the society at twenty-four 


ten- | said this question of 
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possibilities and all the expedients of war. Worldly | 
men might contend for the necessity of war, but the | 
Christian Church ought surely to live in a higher, | 
holier, and more heavenly atmosphere. Peace was 
the grand essential atmosphere of Christianity; he 


could exert its legitimate influence except in the 


influence 4 press. 
Worxuro Maw in the body of the meeting, 
e was essentially a working 
man’s questiom; and he had come there principally 
to hear what interest was taken in the working man | 
by the Peace Society. He attend the meeting of the | 
society two years ago, and on that occasion the 
working man was never mentioned; but since that 
riod the working man in this country had arisen 
be a greater power than he was. @ was cer- 
tainly a great political power, and the working man 
of the present day knew that this question of peace 
and war was essentially his question. He was glad 
to hear from the secretary that the working men in 
France and Germany were persevering in action 
against the war system; and though not connected 
himself with trade societies, he believed that at the 
forthcoming international co of working men 
to be held in Paris it was intended to make the 
question of standing armies one of the most impor- 
tant questions for consideration, not as an English, 
a French, a German, or a Belgian question, but as a 
working man’s question. He was convinced that 
when the working men did really take up the ques- 
tion in this spirit that there would soon be an end 
to standing armies, and an end to war. 
Mr. HAN DL Cossuam moved the last resolution :— 
That this meeting approves of the efforts male by the com 
mittee to arrange for the bolding of a Peace Cougres- ou the 
Vontineat during the present year, and hopes it may yet 
succeed in accomplishing this ohject. 
He had a strong conviction that the peace question, 
like a great many other questions, was about to enter 
upon a new and important phase. He believed thut 
during the last fifteen years the nations of the earth 
had had an experience of the horrors and evils of war 
such as they nover had before, so that the attention 
of statesmen, Christians, and of working men as a 
mass had been called to the subject ; and he believed 
there was a much larger amount of public opinion 
now maturing on this question than had ever been 
known. People were getting to be satisfied that if 
our civilisation meant anything, it meant that we 
must find some substitute or other for this terrible 
war system. The day was not far distant when war 


home stations, and those in foreign parts. were stated ag 
follows :—Visits to ships in port. 37 236; viet: to 
seamen’s lodging-houres, 2 238 ; visit: to Sor“ Home 
and shipping : fices, 976; vis 's to sick seamen, 1,526; 
visite tu % families of seamen, 10 339; servies- on 
board ship, 1,182; seamen a'tenting them, 15116; 
emigrants attending. 3,211; erstes on shore, 4,357; 
seamen attending them, 204319; Bibles sold, 1.460; 
Testaments sold, 2,263 f oreli au Gospels given, 11,127; 
religious tract ad other publications given, 225 033; 
shio libraries lent free of charge. 122. Besides this 
direct missionary work, the sol- ty is enabled to o -nfer 
immense benefits in many ways by weans of the Sailors’ 
Institute at S»adwell, London. is dul ding bas now 
been open eleven years, end ev ry year bas wi ne ed ite 
grow'ng usefulness, The statistics of its several depart- 
ments for the pest year are as foliows:—Visiis of 
sesmen to the reading and coff-e rvoms, 42 010; letters 
received for seamen, 3,489; deposits in the seamen’s 
savinys-bank, 971. 10s. ; navigation school s'udent«, 
130; students who ;amel their examination, 50; 
during the past ten years of Mr. Nelson's mast reh 
students 1,400; of whom went up for the Marine Board 
examinatiun, aud pass- d, 450; religion« service in the 
ball on Sundavs and week evenings, 260; 12 
and Band of Hope meetings, oondacted by the Shad vel 
Total Abstinence Socety, 186; seamen enrolled as 
memb-rs of the Shipereck+d Mariners Society. 1 281; 
amount of their subscription to the same, 192/ 3s, 
More or less work of asimilar character is carried on at 
reversal of the society's branches. Te report notes the 
fact that the number of for- i ners indi g employment 
in the commercial marine of Great Bei ain i- rapidly 
increasing. An official statement, recently published, 
shows that of te 300,100 seamen in the service of this 
country ip 1865, as ma y es 20 280 were r 
whil»t the number so eog»ged in 1859 was 1 12 300; 
so that the increase is at the rate of more then 006 
raonum. The directors have fel that these stranvers 
ave a strong claim upon the sympathies of British 
Cyristians, «nd they have been anxious to meet th ir 
cas as far es possib e. Accordingly ahouse bas heen r- nted 
at Rotherhithe, in close proximity te the Commercial 
Docks, on the south side of the Thames, and is furnish 
as an Institute lor Foreign Seamen, with a library an 
a depot of Sori; tures in various r any 
for ign sail rs gla‘ly avail themselves of this acoommo- 
dation, and spend much of their leisure time there, 
engaged in rea iog. corre Spondeuce, or religious ex roiser. 
Two f reign missionarivs re-ide on the premises, and are 
able to speak the Germen, French, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Dutch, Spanish, and Itahan languages. Tie sytem of 
loan ship libraries bes been carried out under the 
immediate superintendence of the library committee. 
They report as many as 122 libraries issued during 
the year. The agent engeged expressly for this depart- 
ment reports most fay urably of its pro res- — the 


would be condemned by necessity as it was by Chris- 
tianity. We had emerged from the darkness of the 


marked desire of many captains to be supplied with 


libraries, and the strong confidevce he bas that they 
pasts and we were prepared for the day when arbitra- 
jon would be substituted for the fearfal evile of war. | 


mu:t needs be. active of the happiest results 
the chacsoter J opr geamen ond the dier of crews 
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public mind. The report 
failure of the vaccination bill of last year, and 
to the deputation (of which the medical director of 
the institution was a member) that waited upon the 
Duke of Buckingham this year to protest against 
compulsory vaccination, which resulted in an intima- 
tion on the part of his Grace that he saw no reason 
for refusing the public inquiry which the deputation 
demanded. In conclusion the managers say : —“ The 


balance-sheet of the institution shows with how: 


small a cost the institntion effects its benefits. It 
needs help, and this belp is candidly asked, and will, 
it is hoped, be readily granted.” The balance-sheet 
@ total receipt for the year, including 
$51. 186. 6d. brought forward, of 1331. 13s. 10d., and 
ta, 181“. 13s. 5d., leaving a balance 


„17 


Mr. Wal 


5 1 H 


$e Carleton Tuf 


management were re-elected, and thanks voted to | 


the board of managers, to Dr. Epps, the medical 
director, and to the obairman. 

Szamen’s Curistian FRIEND Socirery.—The 
twenty - Hirst annual meeting of this society was held 
Tuesday, at the Seamen’s London and 


- | was presided over by C H. J. Brockman. The 


been 1,471 
durang the year 


distri. and readin 


Income, 894/. 17s. Id.; expenses less than receipts, 
„ and D. L. 


ld. 8. N. Gissing, Esq 
4 from Chi id . the 
Esq. ( cago, * 
gentlemen advocated the society’s claims, and 
proceedings terminated with prayer. 
(Continued in the Supplement.) 


Court, @ ficial, and Personal Hews. 


wrt ee 


r the 


ales has not been inter- 


support 
ent of the constituents 
y inflamed joint can be controlled. 
itia Medical Journal states that the Princess 
through her severe ordeal not only with 
constitution unscathed, but without permanent 
local injury. 
The of Denmark took her departure on 
Ww ay afternoon, after a prolonged visit to the 
Prince Princess of Wales. 
At the Privy Council held on Friday at Osborne, 
le surrendered to her Majesty his 
seals of uffice as Home 3 were then 
conferred upon Mr. Gathorne y. This change 
of office i in the representation 
Mr. Hardy was re- 


t the Poor-law de- 


form Club Mr. Robert Lowe, M.P., 


sad Princess of ¥ 
incess of Wales are expected to 
visit Sandri in the course of a few weeks, 


should the improvement in the health of her Royal 
sufficiently. 
ur Tremenheere and Mr. Edward 
have been appointed her Majesty's 
Commissioners to inquire into and report on the 
em t of children, young persons, and women 
in for the of ini 
w 


to 
eL 


modifications the prin- 
of 


Acts can N 
ent, and especi wi 
n * euch children, 
ling to the Gl ld. Sir Archi 
Alison’s physicians think there is but little hope 
of his recovery. His illness isan attack of bron- 


— — 


Miscellaneous Reus. 


Great Nour uta Hosrrrat, CaLeponian-roap, 

Islixoron, N.— Number of patients for the week 

May 18, 1,047, of which 310 were new cases. 

The Dowager Duchess of Sutherland and Earl 

Grosvenor have just enrolled their names amongst 

the patronesses and vice-presidents of this charity, 
and sent liberal donations. 

Unrrev Kinopom Banp or Hors Union.—From 
our advertising columns our wi ive 
that the United Kingdom Band of Hope Union 
intend holding their twelfth annual meeting on 
e. next at Exeter Hall. The Revs. 
Newman Hall, J. Guttri and others, will address 


the meeting, and a choir of 600 children will si 
an selection of pieces, the same as thoes 
sung at the recent lecture 


the Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. , 
On Wednesday evening last, Mr. Aptomas, the 


celebrated gave his annual evening concert 
in the Hanover-square Rooms, to a large and 
fashionable audience. The chief feature of attrac- 
tion was a new composition of Mr. — adapted 
to portions of Bunyan's —— gress.” We 
cannot think the words were happily chosen, and it 
does not detract greatly from Mr. Aptomas’ skill as 
a composer that he to succeed with such 

material. The solos in the composi- 


— 
of 2, to produce the most favourable impres- 


sion. The second part consisted of a miscellaneous 


to 


collection from classical authors, and was very well 
Ms. Mon em Smith, and Mr, Patey. a 


Tas New Most Loveine-novuses, Hauirax. -. 
This new institution, erected in Smithy-street, by 
Mr. John Crossley, at an expenditure of 3,000/., and 
fitted up at an additional cost of about 300/., has 
been recently opened. The style of architec. 
ture is Italian. The building is four storeys high, 
besides a wr! attic. The establishment is intended 
more especially for the mechanic class of working 
men—not vagrants—and the rooms and dormitories 
are divided into first and second classes. The beds, 
sixty-three in number, are all in distinct apartments. 
The institution is fitted up in the most complete 
manner for securing the comfort and convenience of 
the lodgers. Each of the two classes has a smoke 

g room, in which the ne pers and 
periodicals of the day are laid upon thetables. The 
superintendent is Mr. Hill, who for thirteen years 
has successfully managed Mr. Crossley’s model 
lodging-house at the Mulcture Hall, which institu- 
tion is to be continued. To relieve Mr. Crossley, 
the care of the institutions will, in a large measure, 
be undertaken by a committee of gentlemen. There 
is . prospect of both institutions being speedily 


Stesrpinc Cars.—Mr. Pullman, of Chicago, is 
the ‘‘king” of the sleeping cars at the West—run- 
ning bis cars over no less sixteen separate lines 
of road. He makes them better and better every 
year,—larger and more roomy, with better beds and 
more elegant furniture. He is now building 


wae * ‘ 
one of these cars to Al and ran through, by 
Pies enplistel te tnopers and aavegh that 
i to inspect 
Fail Railway already done, and an 
accompanying party of invited guests. Several of 
these cars are already in use on the Western roads. 
They are exceedingly comfortable, and deprive long 
journeys of nearly all their inconveniences and dis- 
comforts.— New York Times. 

Rxroum Meetine at Sr. James’s Hatt.—An 
enthusiastic meeting was held on Wednesday even- 
ing in St. James’s Hall. The hall was crammed in 
every part an hour before the commencement of the 
meeting, and at last the doors had to be closed, so 
dense was the crowd waiting to be admitted. The 


part of the 


appearance of the popular Reformers upon the plat- 
form was si ed by enthusiastic and 
cheering. 0 those 8. 


Morley (in the — Mr. Bright, M. P., Mr. J. 
Stuart Mill, M. P., Mr. W. E. Forster, M. P., Sir 
H. Hoare, M. P., Mr. T. B. Potter, M. P., Mr 
Baines, M. P., Mr. E. Beales, M. P., Colonel Dick- 
AJ — 1 M. P., 12 — 1 Hon. 

ph Stanley, t , an Vernon 
. The —.— — Lh — moved by Mr. V. 
Harcourt (better known as Historicus ) and Sir 
Henry Hoare ran thus: — That this meeting desires 
express heartfelt itude to Mr. Gladstone, Mr 
ight, and Mr. Mill, and the other members of 
Parliament who have acted with them in their 
endeavours to secure a satisfactory Reform Bill 
during the present session, and to assure them of its 
entire oe L in their 8 to — * 
an ition e people's rights.” 
Mr. W. E. F. NP. proposed the second reso- 
lution, which was as follows: — That this meeting 
utterly repudiates the bill of the Government, in 
the present form, as a settlement of the Reform 
question, especially in the h franchise ; and 
resolves that, as the House of Commons, by the 
divisions of the 12th of April and 9th of May, 
refused to remove the agen capricious, and unjust 
restrictions by which the Government seeks to pre- 
vent large numbers of householders from acquirin 
the franchise, the agitation be at once renewed an 
continued until these restrictions be abolished, and 
an honest and straightforward measure be secured.” 
Mr. Bright supported the resolution in an effective 
speech. He was cheered long and loudly. 


CHEAP Exc! Roe To THE Paris EXuIBITION. 
—Working men have now an opportunity of visit- 
ing the Paris Exhibition. A committee of gentle- 
men connected with the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union, and including among their number 
A. H. la Esq., M. P., Hodgson Pratt, Esa.. 
and other well-known gentlemen, have, with the 
assistance of Mr. Thomas Cook, the famous excur- 
sionist, made ements for — aye we 
and others to visit Paris at a wonderfully cheap 
rate. Commenting on this fact, the Times s . 
tively observes :—‘‘If a similar plan — be 
arranged for other classes—for tradesmen and 
clerks—it would be a great boon to them, and they 
would be wise to accept it.” The importance of 
9422 2 is 1 by the complaints re- 
peatedly made respecting the gross extortions prac- 
tised by many of the Parisian hotel-keepers; the 
Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegraph stating 
that ev visitor, not under the care of Mr. 
Cook, finds himself more or less victimised.” Fortu- 
nately, long before the Times gave utterance to its 
3 tion that something should be done to enable 

tradesmen and clerks to visit, at a compara- 
tively small cost, the French capital and its won- 
derful Exhibition, Mr. Cook, with shrewd foresight, 


a few days pleasantly in Paris, 
of extortion, 
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Titerature. 


MR. PLUMPTRES BOYLE 
LECTURES* 


Mr. Plamptre’s selection of the life of Christ 
as the subject of the Boyle Lectures has been 
dictated by a regard to the wants of the Church 
herself quite as much as by respect to the exi- 
gencies of modern 8 The scepticism 
which has of late so relentlessly assailed the 
authority of the Gospels and the character of 
our has indeed left the defenders of Chris- 
tianity no option but to accept the challenge and 
meet the enemy on the battle-ground which he 
has But apart altogether from this 
necessity, Mr. Plumptre feels that the Church 
needs more thorough instruction as to the life 
and work of Christ, and that it is only in the 
attractive power of the Christ Himself that we 
can hope to find any bond of true union for 
Christendom ; and therefore, that every contri- 
bution to a fuller understanding of His mission 
is to be welcomed as helping on the special work 
to which the signs of the times are calling all 
earnest Christian meu. In the intense and 
wide-spread yearnings for unity of which we 
have so many indications, he thoroughly shares, 
but be reovgnixes, too, how little there is to 

from most of the movemen's to which 
they have given rise. They are themselves 
Me fe pov of wi division” which will 
not be ended by the action of conferences agree- 
ing upon some plan of mutual concession and 
compromise. As he truly says, these “ may do 
“some good by making men known to each 
“other and removing prejudices; but we can 
“hardly venture to expect more. The schisms 
“of Christendom are not likely to be healed by 
“any number of ecclesiastical diplomatists met 
“in council and fcrmulating an ultimatum.” It) 
is something to have a man of Mr. Plumptre's 
position and calibre thus clearly pointiug out 
the essential weakness of all attempts to brin 
about some visible manifestation of unity, and 
mene oo the higher importance of that true 
spirit oneness which may exist in the 
absence of any organic es by which the 
various sections of the Catholic Church shall be 
welded iuto one grand body, and without which 
all such changes would merely delusive. 
How much is to be done before that is accom- 
plished may be judged from the fact that when 
he speaks of the foreign Reformed Churches, be 
thinks it nec to add, We need not shrink 
“from following Hooker in so speaking of 
“them,” and when venturing to use the term 
our Dissenting brethren,” he fortifies himself 
by saying. We need not ehrink from following 
“ Sancroit in so speaking of them We do not 
for a moment suppose that Mr. Plumptre him- 
self hesitated as to the adoption of these terms 
of Christian fraternity. It is for the sake of 
others that he shelters hims If behind the sanc- 
tion of these venerable names, for the sake of 
the numerous party with whom the authority 
of Hooker or Sancroft may have some eight 
who would recoil from everything which in- 
volves the admission that foreign Protestants or 
English Dissenters are parts of the Church of 
Christ. While such a feeling exists, and un- 
fortunately it is too wide-spread, he may well 
say, The most uine outside the circles 
“within which the influence of the desire is felt, 
“can hardly be very hopeful as to the result, 
“unless some new condition intervene, and 
“some new force be brought into operation.” 

is new and mightier pore our author 
hopes, and rightly hopes, to find in the increas- 
ing influence of the Lord Himself upon all His 
followers, and as the means to this end, attaches 
great importance to the prominence now neces- 
sarily given to everything belonging to His 
earthly life. Modern scepticism would leave 
Christendom without a Christ, and Christians 
thus led more than ever to a close and thoughtf..1 
study of the wondrous records in which His life 
is contained, and brought into more intimate 
and constant fellowship with Him, and feeling 
His personal influence as of a spell fascinating 
and irresistible, will find a rich reward in the 
growth ofa truer unity than any which rests 
on el d compromises or alliances.” As 
strengthening his views as to the difficulty of 


Church of Rome, and others for the settlement 
of the differences between the Anglican Church 
and Protestant Nonconformists, is certainly 
enough to forbid the indulgence of any very 
confident hopes as to the future, and to lead 
all who really value unity to seek it in some 
more excellent way. Of ect agreement of 
opinion, of the ion of a creed which 
shall command universal assent, or the adoption 
of any ritual which shall meet the needs and 
tastes of all, there can be no reasonable expec- 
tation, and if these are essential to tne union of 
Christendom, the day when a consummation so 
earnestly to be desired will be reached is indeed 
far distant. Most thoroughly do we agree with 
our author that it is to a fuller development of 
the “mind which was also in Christ Jesus 
that we must look for the secret of unity and 
the condition of its restoration. 


Not by taking the formule of a time of hottest 
controversy as « basis of union, and then ‘explaining to 
the attermost’; not by fighting old battles over again, 
Or waging a new are against old combatants with 
the animosity of those older confliot«; not by a mere 
suspension hostilities, and a league, offensive and 
d-fensive, against thoxe wh m we look on as a common 
foe, shall we approximate to unity, but by reproducing 
His gentleness and mvekness, His purity and patience, 
His ca orldliess and life of sacrifive. So in our oneness 
of air. purpose, and law we may at least mi’ the 
diffcrences of thought, feeling, ritasl which still divide 
us, tearing the infirmities of the weak, not plea«ing our- 
s ives. We may be content in many things to wait, 
where we ourselves are still perplexed, till all things 


shall be made plain, may cease t demaod as-ent from 
others who are in 


perplexity. It may be that the v. 

N- bim Ap 

for * whosoever will do the will 
the King of 


ptian invader, so the divided Charobes of 
Christendom may profit even by the teaching that 
comes from those who are outside all Charches,” 


By the same broad and liberal spirit these 
lectures are characterised hout, and what- 
ever be their influence on minds already under 
the influence of unbelief, they are admirably 
calculated to guide the thoughts of the you 
and inquiring, and, while they confirm the faith, 
to widen the sympathies and enlarge the hearts 
of Christian believers. Mr. Plumptre's subject 
has received so much attention of late that it 
may be supposed that his book has but little 
freshness, but there could not be 2 
mistake. It is one proof of the many-sidedness 
of the humanity of our Lord and of the sin 
richness of the memorials of His life which we 
possess, brief as they are, that every new student 
who brings devou and earnest thought to its 
contemplation finds in it some fresh elements of 
instruction and interest. Familiar as we are, 
not with its outlines, but with ite principal facts, 
and accustomed as critics have been to the dis- 
cussion of the innumerable points connected 
with it, Mr. Plumptre does not speak too 
strongly when he says that the full mines of 
„knowledge which the Gospel history partly 
contains and party vee to, are only begin- 
“ning to be explored. There is hardly a life of 
„Jesus, whatever shade of error or unbelief it 
„way represent, hardly a age article in com- 
„% mentary or dictionary, hardly a single record 
„of the wanderings of a though ful or observant 
“man over the sacred land, hardly a single 
inquiry into the history of Jewish or heathen 
„thought up to the times of the fulness of the 
“ ages which we have not felt, many of us, as 
„giving a clearer insight than we before, 
“and making the long-buried past live over 
“ again.” OF all sources of information 
our author has availed himself, but especial! 
has he been a diligent student of the — 
themselves. Nothing is more remarkable 
the extent of his acquaintance with the most 
minute points of the record, the exquisite 
delicacy of perception which enables him to 
appreciate the significance of every incident, 
his remarkable power of Brouping isolated and 
apparently unconnected facts together so as to 
bring out points which escape observation 
of less careful readers. Apart altogether from 
its apologetic value, the book has a great charm 
from the new and unexpected light in which it 
places facts with which we have been familiar 
enough, but whose significance we have not 
appreciated because they have not been regarded 
in their relations to other parts of the narrative. 
The same power of minute and patient investi- 
gation, the same boldness in striking out new 


this formal reunion, Mr. Plumptre gives in his 
Appendix a clear, succinct, and most interesting 
account of the various abortive attempts at 
union which have been made since the Ref rma- 
tion. The view of the many tailures made by 
men of various tendencies, some for the reunion 
of the different Protestant sects, others for heal- 
ing the great schism between them and the 


* Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lecture« for 
the Year 1866, D. livered at the Ol apel Royal, Whi e- 
ball. By E. H. Puv 
Strahan. 


Mrrnz, M.A, Loadon: | 


paths, the same ingenuity in the construction of 
an hypothesis and ability in adducing evidence 
in its support, are to be found in some of the 
author's articles in the Dictionary of the 
Bible,“ and especially in that on Lazarus.” 
Many may differ from his conclusions, but none 
can fail to be struck with the remarkable skill 
with which they are sustained, the careful 
gatiering up of every little hint which can 


! 


throw light on the subject, and the new charm % 
hich this mode of illustration invests the fessor of the 
King’s College, 


with w 


sacred records. Feeling that they are exceed. | 


ang | his 


ingly brief and fragmentary, Mr. Plumptre 
deveien himself to the most mi io exami- 
nation, in the hope that some slight and 
incidental notice may help him in giving still 
more of vividness and completeness to the narra- 
tives. Many of his remarks are pregnant with 
suggestion, and where he does not carry convic- 
tion he at all events awakens interest, and 
stimulates to inquiries of a similar character to 
his own. Undoubtedly there is the danger that 
an exaggerated importance may be attached to 
small things, and a theory built up on a very 
slight and insufficient fi on, and in some 
cases Mr. Plumptre may possibly have fallen 
into this snare. But there is about him a 
e and 1 te 7 

im from anything approaching to wild specula- 
tion. His lectures certainly show what rich 
treasures are to be found in the Word of God, 


and e-pecially in the Gospels, to those who are 
ready to go and scorch thom with all diligence 
for themselves. 


Mr. Plumptre does not attempt so much to 
refu'e the negative criticism of the day as to 
meet it with the clear and positive exhibition of 
the truth. It is not possible for us here to con- 
dense his argument, and we regret it the less 
because it is presented with so much cl 
terseness, an int, that no condensation of 
ours would do it proper justice. So much too 
of its force is dependent upon the illustrations 
in 23 it is „ that we oould not 
within our limited compass give any adequate 
idea of the impression it is fitted to uce on 
candid minds. Even the scep ic „ be 

concede the 


: . slong, oF 

ble difficulties which those 

e Gospel narratives on which he 
to one who starts with a 


features of 
dwells must 
denial of their authenticity. But especially are 


representations of the character and work of 
Christ well calcu!ated to counteract the effects of 
such pi as those of Reoan and Strauss. 
His argument will have all the more weight 
because of his frank and full recognition of the 
merit which he may find even in the works of 
those ry key Aw most — ao treat- 
ment of “Ecce Homo” in particular is extreme] 
generous, and prrsents a remarkable contrast 10 


such wild views as those which were expressed 
by Lord Shaftesbury. Referring to it, amongst 


other histories, he says, “ They are witnesses 
“that those who thus admire and reverence are 
“not far from the kingdom of God, and are on 
“ the way upward from negations to the accept. - 
“‘ance of the * truth.” Referring to a 
writer even more brilliant, and certainly far 
more dangerous, „ Even in the Vie de us,’ 
“ which mos: startles and offends us, there ig at 
“times a glow of sympathy aud enthusiastic 
“admiration, which may serve to kindle a like 
“ glow in those who have never thought of the 
oe —.— of Christ 33 and which the 
revol ing suggestions are so st el 
“ blended with it will not be able to deaden 
The note on Recent Lives of Jesus is one of 
the most valuable R of the volume. Con. 
ceived in a thoroughly honest and liberal spirit, 
it estimates the character of the several 
writers whom it discusses with extraordinary 
eandour and fairness, and shows a marvellous 
freedom from that odium theologicum which con- 
tinually destroys by its violence the effect of 
the criticisms which it inspires. Mr. Plump. 
tre's learning and candour, and the fearlessness 
with which he pursues his inquiries, his su 
riority to the narrowing influences of a tradi- 
tional orthodoxy, the manliness with which he 
meets and fre ples with difficulties, ought to 
secure his 4 a patient It is not 
given to many men to deal successfully with the 
confirmed 4 — and we do not expect that 
Mr. Plumptre will have an exceptional success 
in this respect. But he has certainly produced 
a book of great beauty and value, which hag 
nothing of the dryness supposed to belong to 
theological dissertations, but which, by the 
interest of its thoughts and reasonings, and the 
quiet simplicity of a style well suited to its 
urpose, awakens and sustains hout the 
attention of the thoughtful reader. 


THE BRITISH WORKING CLASS 
AND THEIR EARNINGS.* 


If ever a nation laboured under en over- 
supply of statistics, we are that natn. he 


ages and Earnings of the Word Ce . With 
some Facts Illus ratwe of their Economic Cn tom, 
drawn from Authentic and Official Sources, in 2 — 
Mi. TY Buss, Beg, MP. By Leone V Fro 
and Practice of Cou me:ce in 
John Murray, 1867 
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— b : — 
i ) consists in the ion which exists 
ee bulk Nie of a statistical 


nually produced and the power of 

ity to the same. How many 

— e, are in the babit of ing 

* E “ry 

ery we opine. He. 

, who undertakes the tack of diving 

into the great ocean of Parliamentary sta istics, 

an ran results of his exploration in a 
shape suited 


the needs and capacities of th 
general pabli¢, performs a great, public service, 


a ome ed an act — e 
Levi using the readabl 
little work now under review. 


“The Wages an Rersings of the Werking 
„Cubes W divided into two parts, namely, 
9 an introd which occupies one-third 

its which is absolutely new, and 
work, which was contributed 


a series of letters to that journal. 


| the i 
Leerer 
Those who have been wont to take 
in that will ber 


Mr. Gladstone's estimate was 
too low a one. Mr. Bass exchanged ideas 
with Professor Levi on the subject, and that 
statistician was roused by the conflict of opinion 
on the subject to examine into the moot point 
for hi The result of his inquiries was an 
estimate of the annual income of the working 
300,000. 000“. if producers only are 


at . 
at 5.000 es i 


en, and domestic servants, be 
us belonging thereto. The body of 
is 


reck 
devoted to an exposé of the data 


a 
* 


* 
it 


1 
4 


EE 


as 

pages nine and ten of the introduction 
to us the forger of metals, and he 

8 graphie and dark picture of the 

He says :— 

s surrounded by deose heavy smoke which 


. X 
furnace see the 


: 


7 
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* 
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And now follows the anti-climax, which, like 
most anti-climaxes rather a grote«que 
Auen -—" and yet the labourers are at their post 
“ content with their lot, and enjoying, doubtless, 
“in their own way, life with all its amenities.” 
With this comforting reflection the Professor 
dismieses the unwelcome train of thought which 
his of certain orders of men, condemned 
to their abbreviated span of ex'stence in 
an ‘exhausting, unhealthy, end y remu- 
nerated occupation, was calculated to set in 


Sometimes, indeed, the author's timidity or 
excessive complaisance towards his reader leads 
him bo far as to avoid raising a verata quastio 
when it lies directly in his and he has to 
exercise some ingenuity to elude encounter with 
it. Thus, when he is Fe. the question 
of wages, he writes (pp. 29, 80 ok the introduo- 
tion 


„ Theflabourer should remember that the more capital 
there is to divide among a certain number of I+ bourers 
the higher will be the wag-s; that the larger the num 
ber of labourers comveting for the same, the less will be 
the sum gas.ed by each.” 

Here the reader naturally supposes that the 
author is about to open the great question of 
the expediency or moral duty of the working 
clagges, to limit their own numbers by 8 

| ren, but no; the author switches o 
from this direct track of r-flectioninto the follow- 
ing }iding, “that every increase of such capital 
necessarily promote a correspondiny in- 
NL AM an uneasy 
consciousness he had not been quite loyal 


Ah last year in the form of | special 
Both 


to and heard them re 
‘| Bible and Shorter Catechism, never omittin 


in his manner of treating the subject, he throws 
in the following qualificstion, which simply 
neutralises the foregoing proposition, unless 
“there be as great an increase of competition 
“ among labourers.” 

But the whole is rounded off and made 
pleasant by the following platitude :—“ The 

labourers are, in fact, deepty interested in the 
“ increase of capital.” 

The body of the work is devoted to a specifi- 
cation, trade by trade and class by class, of the 
wages earned by every order of the working 
classes, including domestic servants and non- 
producing workers. While this is the maip 

of his sections, the author takes occa- 
sion to give the divisions of labour in each trade, 
the 22 or parts of the United Kingdom in 
which the trade is principally ap the propor- 
tion of the sexes employed, the proportion of 
children to adults, the hours of labour, the 
ial conditions which govern the mode of 
labour, the value of exports, the sums deposited 
in the savings-banks. and the statistics of 
drunkenness and crime as showing the moral 
status of the several orders of working men. 
The 7 22 Jae — 22 
together into a small com makes this por- 
tion of his little work a small en lopedia of 
the British working classes. not the less valuable 
as a book of reference, because it is as portable 


as a handbook. The book, moreover, is enriched 


by ® copious index. We will now mention 3 
Ii Lehrer to the numbers of 
the working classes of i 

taken in the 

The working 
estimated to number 22,000,000. This is about 
five-sevenths of the whole —— 

The artisans or skill abourers number 
8,000,000, and the unskilled labourers 3,000,000 
more. 

Of these 6,000,000 skilled and unskilled 
workers, 2,500,000 are country la and 
3,500,000 are town labourers. 

The actual workers, male and female, adult 
and children, number 11,000.000. 

Of these 11,000,000, 1,800,000 are non-pro- 
ducing wage earners. 

Of the same number, 7,100,000 are males and 
8,900,000 females. Wee nclude with a st te- 
ment which may contribute to tnrow light upon 
the necessity and value of a lodger franchise t 
the skilled and unskilled working men of 
London — The facts supplied in relation to 
“ builders in the metropolis show that fonr- 
“ fifths of the common labourers and two-thirds 
* of the artisans are lodgers.” 


DR. HENDERSON, MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY.*® 


The subject of this memoir was born in the 
year 1830, in aremote Highland parish. Before 
he was three years old, his father died, leaving 
his mother to support herself aud three children 
by labour in the neighbouring farms. After 
the day’s work was over, she taught her children 
t portions of the 


this, however tired after working from six o'cloc 
in the morning. Weary and hungry, she often 
went supperless to bed, and set out in the morn- 
ing with only a crust and a cup of water to 
sustain her. There was no church, no clergy- 
man, no school or schoolmaster within five 
miles; and rough no ga was administered by 
the people themselves. Dr. Henderson thus 
describes what he was, when, in his fourteenth 
year his mother died, and what the ignorance 
of the people around him :— 

It was the fixed idea of people in those parts that 
every man should live and die as his fa ber had done 
before ; and living amongst these people, and imbibing 
their sentiments, it may easily be imagined my mia 
was exceedingly contr-oted ; 1 bad the most absurd 
no'ions about the most common things, both of soci-ty 
avd the world ia general. I was in utter igoorance of 
the world, both physically and morally, for no one for 
miles around had any book io hi-tory, geography, or 
scievwce, Indeed, I never beard of Iudia or China till 
[ was more than sixteen years old. I had heard of 
Napole n Buonaparte and France, but bad no idea 
whether France or land was neare-t to the place 
where I lived, or that there was any water between the 
two. I knew nothing bout kings and queens, or the 
constitution of my coantry ; indeed, till I was sixteen 

yare old, I never was ten miles from my birthplace. I 

ad during 128 8 an 8282 — Pee to 
st and strange pieces, and an es orrr of 
— tied cities, as well as oMtheir inhabitants) I was 
led to believe that all the bad and worthless people 
fouod their way to the cities, and, in short, that eve 
honest man, and, ab ve all, every countryman, shou! 
keep as far from them as possible, My mind was at this 
time largely tinged with superstition, so lamentable was 
the 3 which prevaiied among the people of that 
Highland glen. So many stranze noises were ben, d. so 


* Memorials of James Henderson, M D. Fellow of the 
cf Surgeons. Edinburgh ; Vice Prestient 


Coll 
ay the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society ; | 


London: James Nisbet 


and Oo., 21, Bernere-street. 1667. 


many frigbtfal sights seen, 
stories were told of »wfnl and supernatural objects ly 
the old sages of the district, tha the mind of the b ld: t 
yourh was sure to be influenced, and if not frightened, 
a wbadow of mys'ery and duwbt was cast over his spirit. 
There was scarcely an old woman in the neighbourhood 
who did not beli-ve in the ompipotence of witches ; 
and there were very fw indeed but could ell with the 
most grave belief, of cocasio: s when their cow was under 
the awful spell of witchcraft, and of the mrans used, 
some of them absard enough, to break the spell. A few 
vears before my time, matters of this sort had gone so 
far, that one or two old women were tried and con- 
dJemned for witehcraft, and one was actually taken to 
an open moor, and tied to a stake with straw and wood 
about her, and amid the frantic shout of a maddened 
multitade was consomed to ashes; and the old people 
related, with great sole:nnity, how dreadfa' ly black and 
unnatural was the smoke that issued from the burning 


pile.” 

When cast, by his mother’s death, upon his 
own resources, James Henderson hired himself 
out as herd-boy to a farmer, and continued, on 
two farms, tending cattle till he was sixteen 
bee old. A country s n then eng · ged 

im as groom, giving him less wages, but 25 
ing that he would have ample opportunities for 
2 himself. The bay, anxious to read 
and learn to write, cheerfully accepted this 
offer, and continued here eighteen months. This 
was the commencement of an extraordinary and 
deeply interesting career of advancement. The 
ignorant and friendless lad not only read much, 
but by the help of Walker’s Dictionary 
acquired correct nuneiation; he also was 
taught to write, he found it for some 
time hard to compose a letter. On his conver- 
sion, he began to think seriously what he could 
do to promote the glory of and to extend 
his own influence as His servant. His first 
thought was to enter the ministry of the Free 
— of r 8 1 —— 2 9 rather 
appalling for a youth of upwards of tw 

ears of age, who never been at school, whe 

never learned to study, and who had, more- 
over, not five pounds in the world, to be told 
that the curriculum of study for the Church 
was four years literary study at the University 
to be followed by a four years’ theologi 
course, he was disheartened, but stented | the 
motto, Where there's a will there's a way.” 
He commenced learning English mar, 
studied the rudiments of Latin when out with 
his master’s carriage. In two years he had so 
far advanced as to need the help of the p-riah 
schoolmaster, who gave him a half hour’s lesson 
two or three times a week. In «nother three 
} years he left his situation, and took lodgings in 
the little town of Macduff, where he studied 
Latin, Greek, and mathemetics. He had saved 
enough from his wages to give him some little 
time of leisure for learning. He lived here for 
five months, paying two shillings a week for 

ings, and about half-a-crown a week more 
for food, studying all day long and till past mid- 
night. An assistant teacher in the Banff 
Academy directed his studies and corrected his 
exercises. He then went to Edinburgh, where 
he 1 4 as S to 
an elder y, residing in furnis lodgings 
or hotels, who allowed’ him liberal and 
board-wages. He pursued his studies thus for 
two years, always securing the best direction 
and assistance possible to him, living on half-a- 
crown a week, and depositing all the rest of his 
earnings in the bank. 

He often consulted clergymen about his 
cherished desire to become a minister, but met 
with constant discouragement from them. He 
had already been brought into contact with the 
medical profession, and had constantly heard 
the names of members of it, especially among 
the poor and suffering, associated with feelings 
of gratitud-, and often with a er er that God 
would bless and reward them for their kindness 
and attention. Here, he thought, “ are oppor- 
‘ tunities of doing good totally unknown in any 
“other calling; here the child of God ma 
“absolutely revel in the service of his Lo 
“and constantly, like his Mester, go about doing 
„good; here an avenue may be opened to the 
“ hardest heart, whereby the most unpromisin 
“and helpless may be reached; here a spar 
ay be kindled which may ually glow, 
“and continue to shine, enlightening others, 
“and growing brighter unto perfect day.” He 
accordingly entered the University of Edinburgh 
in 1855 as a medical student, and passed through 
the prescribed course of study, leaving in 1858 
an honoured student and an honourable member 
of the medical profession. 

At the close of 1856, he attended a meeting 
of the Edinburgh Medical ae ag Society, 
and before twenty-four hours he had fully 
made up his mind to be a medical mixsionary. 
When hie University course was finished, he 


and so many harrowi g 


offered himself to the London Missionary 

Society, and was sent by them to Shanghai, 

where he took the place formerly occu moe 
Lockhart in charge of the Chinese Hospi 


Dr. ' 
| Here Dr. Henderson found the desire of his 
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10 atified. He followed his Master in his 
twofold work. 


„In an institution like this a good surgeon may 
almost every day of his life make the blind receive th-ir 
sight, the lame walk, the deaf hear, and the psralytic 
* besides bringiog hundreds together, under the 
most favourable circumstances, to have the Gospel 
them. 19 . 
ently asked if the Chinese are grateful 
for what is done for them. As a role they are not; 
individuals oocasionally express their gratitude ; but this 
is nothing to the purpose. I never cawe to China to ga u 
the p-ople’s gratitude, but to try to do them god; and 
the man who expects gratitude from the Chinese will be 
wofully disappointe!. But though the people do not 
show their ‘hankfol they cannot fail to see that the 


aims and objects of the hospital are f r their and 
though the influence i- silent, it is steady strong in 
the right direction, and they certainly have great con- 


the work carried on in it. 
good may thas be dene by healing the sick in 
recommending our holy religion to a people who, above 
all others, are materialistic. and indifferent about every- 
thing beyond their immediate bodily wants; and hence 
the ity is taken by mewhbers of the London 
Mission, and by the hospitsl native preacher, of pitting 
before the as-embled pati- ts ‘he all-important truths of 
a of ziving them portions of So ipture 
and other s to to their homes. And thas, as 

yd Keowtodge of the Onsletion religion, tare or 
em a koo 0 on, mo 
42 far ad wide,” 

Dr. Henderson wrote a valuable pamphlet 
entitled,“ Shanghai Hygiene; or, Hints for the 
„Preservation of Health in Shanghai ; and in 
various ways, by his accurate observation of 
climatic influences, and of the types of disease 
brought under his notice in the hospital, has 
conferred obligations on his profession. His 
ve useful life was cut short by typhoid 
er. He spoke of himself as being of a 
“short-lived race,” and scarcely expected to 
live to be thirty-six. He seems to have worn 
himself out; he accomplished much, but the 
strain upon his bodily po vers was too great, 
and they yielded. His body was laid in the 
cemetery of Nagasaki, Jap en, whither he had 
gone in vain quest of health, in July, 1866. 

We have given this brief sketch of Dr. 
Henderson's life because it is so deeply interest- 
ing: so complete, and so healthy in its influence. 

e trust many of our readers may be induced to 
read the volu ne in which itis recorded. Tuere 
is not a page of it to be overlooked ; its interest 
increases to its close. Its piety is sincere and 
unaffected ; the domestic incidents recorded are 
treated with perfect frankness, and yet with 
perfect N , that being told which should be 

Ad. and reserved shich should be reserved. 
The li style is simple; if it were other 
wise, the beauty of the life itsel“, its earnest 
purpose, and manly devotedness, would disarm 
criticism. The volume will enrich the biogra- 
phical shelves of any library. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Holiday Exoursions of a Naturalist, forming a Guide- 
Book to the Natural History of the In and and L ttorul. 
(Loado.: Rubert Hardwicke, 192 Pia ill.] The 
naturalist has oompiled this volame from notes taken by 
him duriog various tours in Derbyshire, Cheshire, Wales, 
the southern counties, Jornwall, the Soottisb Highlands, 
Picardy, Normandy, and Switserlaod., It will have 
little interest for the ordinary student of guide-books or 
notes of travel. Sketches of character, of local habits 
and manners, and descriptions of scenery or f historical 
ant qaities, are almost entirely absent from it. Nor are 
the habits of animals and the growth of plants described 
here. The young stadeat of natural history--especially 
the botenist aud marine soologist—will find it a usefal 
guide to his searches in the localities of which it treats. 
The specific local fauna ig almost catalogued. The 
general reader, too, who has bat a moderate scquaint- 
ance with natural history, will scarcely lay the book 
aside till he has finished it. With little philosophising, 
recording the results of his owa researches with almost 
bare accuracy, the author does his work with such un- 
tiring aud hearty love for it, ae to fix and reward atten- 
tion. It is, however, to naturalists that the book will 
be especially valuable. 

The Imprecatory Psalms ; Six Lectures, with other 
Discourses, delivered at Bacup, Lancashire. By the 
Rev. R. A. Beataam, E litoc of “ Parable, or Divine 
“Poesy.” (London: Elliot Stock.) In these six dis- 
courses, delivered to a working-class congregation in a 
manufacturing district, Mr. Bertram takes up the diffi- 
culties often felt by believers in the Bible, and used 
oontroversially by unbelievers, from the occurrence of 
Psalms of imprecation in the same book, and as part of 
the same r-velation, with the Gorpel. He has done 
his work well; the subject is treated fairly, and dis- 
cussed with earvestness, the arguments are simple and 

satisfactory, and the illastratious homely and pointed. 
Mr. Bertram constantly appeals to the commun sense and 
knowledge of life of his hearers, Describing the circum- 
stances, the times, the men, pointing out the precise 
bearing of the imprecations and the structure of the 
Pealms in which they ocour, he suggesis this question 
“gue and again, ‘‘ Ought not the Psealmists to have felt 
42 spoken thus; would they have been better 
men, or would they not rather have been worse men, 


fidence ia the institution an 
** Mach 


„had they not been impelled so to feel and speak ? 
The discourses may be read wi h advantage by all, but 
are of special value to working men. We would, bow- 
ever, sag test to Mr. Bertram that a lengthened intro- 
duction, dealing with incidental subj cts, tends to onn- 
fuse rather than to elucidate the main argument. Hi. 
homeliness of style is, again, not always nataral. Some- 
times it seems flippant and jaunty, once or twice it is 
coarse, A man who can speak with such directness 
and sense as the author of these discourses, needs no 
adventitious helps to commend his words to even the 
plainest audience, and he shoald be above the use of 


them. 


How to Study the New Testament. By Hewar 
Atronb, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. (A. Strahan.) 
This little volume meets a felt want; and better than 
any other known to as, will assist tho-e who read only 
their Eogli+b Bibles to appreciate intelligently the text 
of the Gospels and the Acts, to correct errors and im- 
perfections of our auth rised version, aod to under- 
stand the value of shades of meaning which have been 
lost io that version. We strongly recommend the work, 
still more, for ite thorough treatment of some of the 
more inipor:ant peculiarities of these bistorical books 
severally, and its clear presentation of the results of 
criticism and thought on the great passages fundamental 
to the Christian »tory and its religious import. There is 
room for difference of opinion as to the writer’s estimate 
of the siguificance of some of his materials, and as to 
the value of some of his corrections; but he has the 
advantage of being an sec pted authority on the study 
and interpretation of the New Testament, and will 
command general coufidence. For the purposes of true 
«tady, many of bis readers would have been glad that 
the emendations of the E .ylish version bad been wore 
complete, and m>re systematically arraoged. Th-re are 
a few instavocs of that tone by which Dr. Alford bas 
before now some #hat repelled his best reade:s; ¢.g., as 
ta persons stupid enough to triumph,” and others 
“ stupid enough to deny,” Ko. We wish, however, that 
the author may see his way to such an improvement and 
extension of this reprint from the Sunday Mayasine as 
to make it—as he easily and effectively can—e work 
worthy to be universally and long the unlettered 
stadent’s companion of the Eog'ish New Testament. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Births, Marringes, and Deaths. 


BIRTAS. 
BERESFORD —May 7, at Sherwood Rise, Nottingham, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Beresford, 


HAWARD.—M Sos nate te ai of itr. 2 
ee ele 4e ter. a 6 

LUA 

in ou, of & son. 

Robert Masters Theobald. 

EA. „ M. K O... of Lee-terrace, Blackheath, of 4 a. 
EVANS —May 19, at Stratford-on-A vom, the wife of the Rev. 


M. J. BA, of & son. 
LEONARD — May 18, at Mount Pleasant, Naileworth, Glea- 
cestershire, the wife of Mr. J. Russell Leonard, of a son. 
MARKRIAUBS. 


BARLING—ELLIOTT®. — 
church. Pitt-street, Sydney, by 
thir’ son of Juseph Barling, 11 J.P. Port 
Edith Anna, third daughter of F. J. Elliott, M, of Den- 
mark-terrace, Victoria--treet. Darlinghurat, 

n 111 i. 7 AK » ot 
the t chapel, by the Mer K. r. Henry 
Whittom, to Susannah, daughter of the late ur. Thomas 
Cumberledge, of thet place. 

GRIFFITH—GRAUND. —May 8, at wg yee 
Lond u, by the Kev. F Tucker, H.A., the Rev. Wi 
Grffith minister of the Indepeident chap-i at Hitehin, to 
Jemima Griffiths, only surviving dauguter of the inte 
William Braund Reg., of St. Paul's-rvai, Camden-quare, 
forme ly of Hitohin. 

SHURT—bUICHART —May 9, at the Stepney Meet 
house, by ‘he Rev. 8. Ste henson, Mr Sbort, 


Walthamstow, Eesex, to Mary Jane, eldest ter of 
George Butochart A. Li 


18. at the Congregational 
Rev. J Graham. ee 


Charles Geng, of Hawiing, to Martha Ann Vollets, of 
Chapel, Eastgate, Louth, by the Rev. O. Payne, 


Me 

GEGG—UULLEIT.—May 10 at the 2 
Northieach, Gloucestershire, the Rev. J. + he 
Ched worth 

WESTOBY-HOOTON —May II, at the General pent 

r. 4a- 

thony Wes ohy, of Calles Abney, te Mra Lavy Hoot 
ond daughter of the late Mr. Trees Weightman, 


Baumber Mill. , 
Groat, George u Gaited, tp the B. dL Whigs 
ratbua,hwa, vo Bika, daaguter 


Mr. Joseph Weetal:, of W 
of salford 


of Mr AN 
STRINGPELLUW—WESILAKE —M 
vistook M. Thowas 


of Braunder Farm Bex 
SAN UERSON—ckT (LY — May Li, 
1 nev. T. Bindsley, Mr. R. W 
E ter of Mr, 
ore. 
Bahk h40.v UGH —MORTOLOOK.—May 18, at the United 
Mechodlet Free Church, Wakefield, by be Rev. H 
Mr. 2 Barraclough, to Miss Jessie Aidvertou M 
borh of Walwa. 
COX —WILUEKR.—May 18. at the ohuroh, 
Wough, by the Rev. % Robbins, Mr. W. Cox, Windsor, 
. Witwer Ohalvey, Bucks. 
e 1, at the I t 


Life of the Rev. William Marsh, D.D., by his Daughter 
(Nisbet and Co). Heaven Our Home (‘Vertheim, Maciutosh, 
and Co.). The Iwmaculate Conception (F. aud T. Olark). 
Memoir of Lord Haddo (Seeley, Jackson, and Co.]. The 
Sunday Scholar's H)mn-b. ok (Sunday-school Union). Eng- 
lish Writers from Chaucer to Dunbar, by Henry Morley, 
Vol. II., Part I. (Chapman and Hall. The Cause and Cure 
of a Wounded (‘unscience ; Triana, &. (W. Tegg). Memorials 
of a Departed Frieud (Nisbet and Co. Spencer's Fairie 
Queene (Macmilian and Co, for the Clarendon Press.) 


Mr. Philip Crellin, of Regent-street, has just pub- 
lished two very striking — pee of Charles and 
Arthur Lejeune, those infant prodigies of music.” 
Those who have seen the originals will bear testi- 
mony to the great accurecy of the likenesses, and 
those who know 11 the difficulties of photo- 

phic art and are more difficulties in it 
fhan imagine—will recognise the fine art 
eristic attitudes selected for 


onen Market and Commercial 
Intelligente. 


City, Tuesday Evening. 

The continuance of good weather for the crops, a fall 
in the price of grain, a large influx of bullion, and the 
absence of any pertarbing ciroumstances ia public life 
have sent all kinds of stocks up, including the long 
depressed stocks of British Railways. The public are 
beginning to invest their money again—a sure sign of 
the return of coufidence, and the Stock Exchange has 
immediately responded to the actioa of the public. 

Consols have risen since last week to 934 for money 
and 914 to 3 ex dividend for account. 

The City of London has raised a loan for 265, 0000. 
by the issue of bunds, bearing U. 15s. per cent. interest. 
The total sum was taken up in a few hours. 

The last Bank of Hogland return exhibits no feature 
of importance in comparison with that of last week’s. 
The supply of money in the open market has been 
abundant, and the rates have declined a point or two. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Friday's Gasette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and th Victoria, cap 8°, 
for the week ending Wednesday, May 15 


oli DEPARTMENT. 


Notes issued .... 4, 00,666 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Securities 8,084,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 18,092,655 
208.00 2,668 £33,004, 656 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’Oapivalél4, 655. Government Secur'- 
OS FRR ete 8,145,955) ties (ine. dead 
Public Deposita. 7,684,212 weight aunuity) £12,886,314 


Uther Deposits .... 17,613,828 
Seven Day and other 
eeeereeeeees 450, 10z 


Uther Seoari tive 19 2 8,000 


Notes 
Gold & Silver Coin 1,162,024 


May 16, 1867, FRANK MAY, Deputy Osshier. 


igstou, 7 the Rev. W. Wiilisas, of Usiby, 25 


Ane BN—LAK H 14, at wet Parade Chapel, Weke- 
te by the Nev. arther Müden, Mr Wiss 


pear Was | 

LONG— WORILEY.—May 14, ot the Old — Norwich, 
by the Rev. J. Ualiett, Robert, ond son of Mr. Gnartes 
Lon, Wruxham, to Biusaveth Jaue, widow of tue late Mr, 
H. I. A. Wortley, late uf nebel street, Nore 


iol. 
OLAKK—PUIrféa. — 16, at Zion Ub Bristul, by the 
Rev, oW Be, ite Thomas Ulark, to Mise deca 


M VUUGALL—SMALLEY,.—May 16, at tue S 
oh urch, Chesthem hill, 3242 by the . & 
ton, tu NKeveova, eidest dauguter of Jasob Smalley, Mag. of 
Cheethaw. 

ASHUY—MAY.—May 16, at the Friends’ Meeting 
Tottenham, Edmuud Ashby, of douthawpton, ound sun 
Frederiok Ash y, of to Aune Maia, joungest 
— of Kdward G. May, F. . d. 8., Bruce Grove, foiwa- 


HOnNER—BAIGH.—May 16, at West Parade Chapel, Webs 
2 by > Rev. anwar Aale. Ar. George 11 

* ub 
| BAKBR-COUTHWELL— May 18, at Brighton, by the Rev. 
Jobn Kennedy, A. a., Chares Mon ford Baker, of Bow, to 
May Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. B. J. South sell, of Ben- 


Ste, ney 
PUGH—VERNUN.— 21, at the 
rr rr 
Hey. Joh Cooke, Mr Charies Henry Pugu, of Rutherham, 
to Kligaveth, — of the iate Vernon, EA. 
of Utcoxeter, 
DEATHS. 


SOULE.~ May 6, om board the 5.5. Sharkien, off the coast of 
— Guest? May, eldest sou of the Kev. I. M. souls, 

Ck4AlG,—May 7, at Aibert-grove, Peckham. 
the beloved wife of the Kev. * afte 
severe liluess,. Her end was pence. 
acoept th intimation. 

bey ee A tiuskards, Ingatestone, 
of Juhu Burton, her brvutucr-in-iaw), 
elder daughter of tne late T. 8. Uariia, ., 
be DN Olte. 

KNIGHT —May 8, at Edmonton, Thomas Ko 


Eliza 
will pious 


ight, aged 


wighty-two, friends will kiudly opt this intimation. 


WILLIAMS.—May e, at Soutnampwo, of disease of the heart, 
im the seventy-third year of age, Boenezsr Wiiliama, 
alderman of the boroagh. 

EVKIN3.—May 9, at 6, Belitha-villas West, * 
Mr. John Bdkins, son of the late Kev. T. Bdkina, of 
worth, Gloucestershire, aged thirty-nive years. 

MERCER.—May II. at 14, Manstield-road, Kentish-town, 
Henry De Viulle Meicer, the beloved and — HO 
Rev. H. W. Mercer, late of Old Northampton, age 


months. 

LB&.—May 15, in his eighty-üfth year, Benjamin woollen 
mManutacturer, bramiey —a member of the nee Metho- 
Gist cociets for upwarus of seveuty years, « class leader 
sixty-four years, aud u lool preavber ütty -one years, . 

BUMUBK —May 17, at 7, Svutu-parede, Otten, the Rev. 
Juba Buider, M. , iu bis eighty third year, 

SIANFLELD —May 15, at his redete, No, 6, Belsize-park- 
road, tlamp:tead, after « lingeiing Uluees, Ularkeon Stan- 
ficid, Ke. , t. A., in bis seventy -fourtn year, 


Hollows File Ab OINTMENT. ~—UskANGED Sone, 
Sion ti sabe. — Our vomfurt, u.peptness, aud soourtty de- 
poud Ou the kGuWledge tust Must une origiuate ron 
appareutly @ irifliiog vegimuimy, aud that the large piuprtion 


9,408,100 | 


of them spring frow imavtension to the stave uf the stuwsch. 
P.ofesser Houloway uas turned Bis Kuowledge wo . ul avovdul 
by discovering wediciues whieh oute, Without exveptivu. the 
atten laute ou di digestion. hey ward vif likewise, 
the wortucing sick The olntmeut should be well 


beadsous. 
— | rubbed twice daily over the stomach, liver, aud bowels; to 
£48, 205,602 | them it penetrates, aud, aided by the piils, immediately Works 
establishes porfout 


such a revolution as dig ost ion. 


8 


May 22, 1807. 


BOROUGH HOP MARKET, PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
alight indications of improvement in ; KE’, SILVE " 
patent process of 


the 

sate caged = te 

ae useful hw guaranteed 
„ a8 follows :— 
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. TL, „May 20.— We have 
im the value of oils. The market has 


TALLOW, Monday, May 20.—The 
P. T. O., on the spot, is selling at 


20.—Market firm at lart day’s rates. 
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Sees aeooeooococeo: 


9 839948 


18 9 61417 8 


the same prices. An oak 
relative number of knives, 
dish-covers, and corner dishes, 


NNIVERSARY SERVICES, PARK 


CHAPEL, CROUCH-EBND, HORNSEY. 8. BURTON, GENERAL 


On Surpay, the Rev. F. TUCKER, B. A., will FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appointment, to 
in the 2. at Eleven o'clock ; 24 the Rev. H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, sends aCATALOGUE gratis and 
NSWTH in the Evening, at Half-past Bix. It contains upwaris of 600 Lilastration- of bis un- 


Stoch il 
On WEpwmsoar, May 29, the Rev. THOMAS JONES will Ser, and Britemaia Metal Goods, [ Dish po tg Felon 


at Noon, and Rev. NEWMAN HALL, LL. B., m 4 
Wee Brenig. 0 Half-yads Gtx. Groves, Penden, 
Collections will be made towards the purchase of a new 


A Cold Collation will be provided at the close of the Morn- 
Tea at Five o'clock. Tickets for the Dinner, 2%. 6d. ; for 
the Tea, ls. 


les gas 8ses sass vy 


Faveurite Omnibuses every ten minutes, and several Trains 
by the Great Northern Railway. 


— — Photographer to the Queen, 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER By Special Appointment. 


(Late PARTRIDGE and COZENS), * 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192, FLEET-STREET (Corner of Obancery-lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s. 4s. 5s., 
. | and 6s, per ream. exoeilent 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., | situation of Mr. Disdéri’s studio enables him to operate 

and 6s. 6d. per thousand. regardiess of the weather. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s ISDERI—Her Most Gracious Mai 
“FOOLBCAP, Rastede Ovteldes, to. . Ne here - in DUK of DLN 
, a WM te to Mr. 


per ream 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. od and | Sen, Ot ponte et Hor 


i 


Ht 
11 


i 
f 


1 


Gs. 6d. per ream 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. in Part — 
per 100—Super-thick quality. — — of Europe. Price: Carte 220 Visite, ms 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, | eure. 2s. Drawing-room Portraits, 2. 64. ; coloured, 5s. 
Arma, oc Address, on best qualities of Paper or Envel 


Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to la per 100. Polwhed ISDERI. — Their Royal Highnesses the 


Steel Crest Dies engraved from bs. Monograms, two letters, PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES have honoured 
. | from 6a.; three letters, 76. Business or Address ies from 3s. 


SERMON PAPER, plain 4s. per — 
Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. An immense variety in all sizes George. : plain enam 
NEWGATE amp LEADENHALL, Monday, May 20. qualities always in stock. Samples forw free. coloared, da Cabinet — aD 2s. 6d. Splendid Portrait 
These * U - * moun 0 large cardboard, 19 
with each hind of meat. Ont whole. the 822 ate SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied cn the inches, price one — 7 

our quotations Last week's imports were 4 packages from | Most liberal * . err — 
Convey, „ee rene ISDERI. — ON SALE. — SPLENDID 
Per Alba. by the carcase. Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, B Sta- ALBUMS of WINUSOR ud OSBORNE, — ~~ 


Despatch by Mr. Disdéri, under the immediate patronage 
8 2 we — Beales, Writing Cases, Portrait — permission of Her Majesty the Queen. Historical 


text by Doyne C. Bell, Ea. These Albums—size. half sheet 
(EsTaBLisuED 1841. colombia, printed in pew type, on extra thick plate paper— 
include thirty-five photographs of interiors and exteriors, 


ted on extra fine tinted cardboard, most tl 

r[ BE SALE of ELECTRO SILVER PLATE, — 1 nA A Hoyal edition. of Windows and 
grea uced prices, IELD’ otography, ineas each ; coloured, 

2 = 28, — naan * 40 guineas.—Apply to Mr. Disdér, 70, ‘7h and hy, Brock. 

A few Electro Tea and Coffee Services, at £2 2s., worth £3 10s. Aenne — jens a 2 


28, CHEAPSIDE. : 


LEO RO SILVER PLATE Ch id 3 on py dy tt Sept, 
. , 28, Cheapside 1. 3 of the INTSRIO RK, au 
— KXTERIORS of WINDSOR, and TWENTY-FOUR of 
FORKS and SPOONS, & * — — 2 1 25 . The collection complete, plain, 1 guinea ; 
. — — sixteen plates, photo- 


Osborne, 

by Mr. Diedéri, mounted on cloth, and forming « 

LECTRO-SILVER DESSERT KNIVES, | Eda book, small vo. lusiading the Portraite of 4 
FORKS, and FISH EATERS, from 85s. the dozen Nala. the Queen and H.R. H. the Prince Consort, Price: 

complete ; a few sets of Electro-silver fea and Coffee Services | P! 58. ; coloured, 30s. 

at 426, worth 63s., at FIELD'S, 28, Cheapside. : — Views at 5s.; group of the Orleans family, 


IEBIG'S EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum ISDERL—NOTICE.—By a pew of 
of MEAT COMPANY (Limited), e Meck lone teeta D Mr. DISDERI’S the CARTE DE VISITE PORTRAITS 
Only sort authorised to be called by the above names by Baron | e ENLARGE on canvas to any size. The ＋ oe thus 

uperior 


certificate obtain a photographic drawing by means of which skilful 
— r — b ee sauces, Artists attached to the house can, on simple indications—euch 


ecaSwven® 
* 2 @©c¢e eo oF 


> > * > > 
9 20 


11 
i 


15 


s 
1 


i 


and 
tremely urefal to invalids, persons of weak digestion, and | ™ the colour of the complexion, the eyes, ani the hair— 
— Taken with rice, arrowroot, 2060, &o. An agreeable obtain a splendid and truthful oil painting. Mr. Disdéri’s 


efficien new process is valuable in this respect, that it avoids the 

: 1 *** * Sor years, tediousness of long sittings, and also adds to the charms of 

oil painting the great advantages of the truthfulness and 

Sold by Fortnum, Mason, and Co, Barclay and Son, accuracy of photography. Saloons and studios, 70, 71, and 72, 

Crosse and Blackwell, 8. Maw and Son, all Chemists, Italian | Brook-street, Hanover-square ; and for Equestrian Portraits, 

Warehouses, Grocers, and wholesale by the Company. at Hereford Lodge, Glouceste:-road. Old Brompton - road: 
Paris, 8, Boulevard des Italiens ; Madrid, and Toulon. 


: 188. T* TARRAGONES— 188. INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY. 


BOTTLES AND CASES INCLUDED. DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 
This celebrated old [IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
Post Orders on Vere-street. Prise Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 
HABLES WABD AND SON, Bold in bottler 8s. 84. each, at the retai] houses in Lon 
don; by the agents in the Apal towns in Kugland zror 
ta, 130s. MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. wholesale at 8, Great Win -street, London, W. 


to 155s, ; 1 ; Foreign, Observe the red seal, label, and branded Kina- 
1 188.4 - TARRAGONR ES 188. ust wy. r * 


Mr 22, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPAN v. 
e TAB CHEAPEST puss mt DON, 
Supply Private Families and H 4 TEAS. 


GOOD STRONG CONGOU TBA oh ents 1 per lb. Sent to 
of the kingdom for order for the value. 
2 Cannon-street, near London bridge aad the South- 
Eastern Railway Station in Cannon-street. 
CLARANOE and CO., Managers. 


T. T—HOUSEHOLD TEACOMPANY, tf 


158, Cannon-street. City. 
Their fine STRONG CONGOU, at 2. 6d. per Ib., is a 
superior Household Tea for general use. 


CLARANCE and CO., Managers. 


. T. T.—HOUSEHOLD TEA COMPANY, 
1538, Cannon-street, City. 
Recommend their fine flavoured CONGOU TRA, at Ss., for 


Ita au or qualities. 
a CLARANCE and CO., Managers, 


. T. T.-HOUSEHOLID TEA COMPANY; 
* 1°8, Cannon-street, City, 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON. 


GOOD_and FINE TEAS Sold in CHESTS of 9" lbs. s god 
HALF-CHESTS of 48lbs., at 14d. per Ib. less than the 
quoted above, and sent ‘off by raliway to any part 


ki om. 
* OLARANOR and 09 


2 14, rg. 
FRANKS, SON, & COMPANY, 


WHOLESALE TEA DEALERS, 
40, QUBEN-STREET, CANNON-STREET WEST, E. 


STANDARD TEAS” 


(STRONGLY REVOMMENDED) 


Composed of a choice selection of teas to combine strength 
and flavour. 


No. 1 Black, at 28. No. 1 Mixed, Green and Black, 
at 2 lod. 


„ 2 Black, at Ss. 
„ 2 ditto, at Se 2d, 
eS See Tasting e sup 
Cant ters and Carriage paid. 
plied gratuitously carriage paid, , aot ——— 


6 as RUIN of the FEW | is the GAIN of 
the MANY” The Panis of "64 and ite nent de- 

ion of the Colonial Makes enables the KAST INDIA 

EA VLOMPANY” to offer TEAS LOWER THAN EVER. 
Bix Pou: ds of Good Tea for 6s. 6d. can't be dear. The Com 
pany’s Kals WS by the tt ARE are really delicious. 
— St. Helen's Ch pagate-street. Jan. 1, 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRIN®’ 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Pesames, 


The Public are respectfully ne worthless im ta- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pam Namer are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottie, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


„ Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprieto:, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Cnossz and BLACKWELL; Messrs. Barclay 
and "London, Ko., Aa., and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally 


URES of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and 
CUUGHS, by DR. LUCOCK’S POLMONIO WAFERS. 

—From Mr. C. Reinherdt, Chemist, Leeds: “ Many 
and surprising are the testimonies of relief afforded to con- 
firmed c«ses of asthma and consumption and long-standing 
coughs, and it will gratify me to refer to many respectable 
parties who are really anxious to make known thes great benefit 
they have cerived from this seasonable remedy. I enclose « | 
testimonial of no ordinary value, as it is the genuine expres- 
sion of a grateful man's feelings Dr Loc cke Wafers give 
instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all dis- 
orders of the breath and lungs. To Singers and Public 
ag they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening 

volce and bave a pleasant taste. Price is, lid., 2s. 94. 
and 4s. 6d. per box. Bold by all Chemists, 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC- MAIN PATENT 

LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the 

body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 

8 :— lat. D * Per fect freedom 

ity to chale or exooriate ; It may be worn with 

equai comfort in eny position of it dou? „ by night or day; 

4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the slightest 

inconvenience to the wearer, aud is perfectly concealed from 
obser vation. 


thowe whe stand and we strenuously advise the . o it to wal 
See ee See eee Sta r 


the same obtain from 
truss as which we have oy oy Coad 
. „Aurel and and State Gazette, 


from that 


the 
RS.; and many others. ’ 
A Descriptive may be had by and the Truss 


to fit) can be forwarded by post, on sendin, 
of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 


. WHITE, 228, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
Truss, i66., 2ls., 268. 6d., and 318, 6d. 


Double Truss, 81s. 64., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postaye 


mbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 
rders to be made payable to John 


NEW PATENT 


STIC STOCKINGS. KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
materia) of which tnese are made is recommended 
e 
OOSR VEIN — Lyte pg Tt 7 spor — soouing 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 10s,, to 160. cash, 


Jo hn renn London. 


FEE. 
2 


rei 
g oF SF 
11 


ls. 1 
hite, "Post 


Al 


res 
iat 


STARCH 1 MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R H. THB PRINCESS OF WALES, 


(J. LEN FIELD PATENT STARQOH, 
Used in the Royal Laundry 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 186% 


ELIX SULTANA’S OIL of BAGDAD is 
nde 1 —— ae 
ts : colour, and 99 bair — 
abundant and beautiful. ls 6d. LAN- free for 24 stamps. 

FELIX SULTANA and CO al Perfumers, 23. Poultry, 
Loudon. Westend Agents, Wheeler and Go., 210, Regent 


H AIR DYE— BATCHELORS INSTAN- 
TANEOUS COLUMBIAN, the Best in the World, in 
the New York ori „ The ae dye that remedi as 
the evil effects of o> one or Brown, price 4. 6d., 7s., 
and l4s. per case, all “Chemists and Perfumers 
Wholesale, K. — . Sons, W. desale Perfume, 6. 
2 Marlborough; street, ; 03 and 95, City- road, London, 


— 


_ * 

. HASH DYE! HAIR D¥E! HAIR DYE! 

GILLINGWATER’S ATRAPILATORY is the bert 
Hair Dye in Eng land. Grey, | red, or bair dyed instantl; 
to a beautiful and natural brown or vinck without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the il) effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and ey the Pro 

, W. Gillingwater, 358 (late 96), Goswe road, Sent free 

any ay ip sag ey) a in cases, 3a. 6d., 58. 6d. 

and 10s, Gd. each. Beware of Counterfeits. 


HA DESTROYER for removing super- 
hair on the face, neck, aud arms. This de. 


2 2 2 pe pee of Fustrnae rn 
proprietor. . Gilling Water, (late well-road 
Beware of Counterfeits. 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING 
WATER'S QUININE — can 

bald patches 3 X — adn te 

the hair falling off. In 1 8 te . and “aa tee 

be bad of ai! iste and Perfumers, aud of the — 


W. Gillingwater, 858 (late 96) Goswell-road. Sent free to aud 
railway static a. Beware of Counterfeir«. 


AUTION and ADVICE to INVALIDS.— 
BEWARE of SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of Dr. J 
OULLIS BRUWNE’'S CHLYVROULINE, the 
safest. most 


Baurat. ia, 

0 — — None are genuine without the words, Dr. J. 
Cullis Browne's Chiorodyne” on the Government stamp. 
Overs heiming medical testimony a companies each bottle — 
Bole Manutacturer, J. T. Davenport, 88, Great Russell street, 
Bloomsbury. The immeuse demand evables the 

— 2 — 10 : it is mow sold in bottles, 
le | „ 2s. Od, de, Gd, ils. 


R. ROBERTS’S POOR MAN’S FRIEND 

and PILULEANTISCROPHULA have been proved, 

by sixty years’ exyerience. sucvesfal in the cure of „ aptious 

and wounds of every description. Sold wholesale by the Fro- 

wes Beach and Barnicott, at their yoy Beil port, 

and by the London houses; and retail by all respectable 

medicine veudors in the United Kingdom and the Colonies, iu 
pots and boxes, ls, igd., Ys, Od., 48. Od., and 228. each. 


LIN DIGESTION. 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
GENTLE APERIENT amp a POWERFUL TONIO, 
Sold Everywhere, in Bottles, le Id., . Od., and 11. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 
THE BEIT REMBOY FOR ASTHMA. 
yA all Chemists, ., at 18. 1§d., 2s. Od., and 43. 6d. 
per 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

THE BEST REMRDY FOR COUGHS and COLDS. 

112 Chemists, G., at ls. 1 d., 28. Od., and 4. 6d. 
per 


— — 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

THE BEST REMEDY eg hy BILIOUS DISORDERS. 
11 &c., at ls. d., 2s. Od., and 48. 6d. 
per ; 


OHN MILTON: a Sketch of his Prose 
Works, in the form of a Lecture. With Extracts from 
those Works. Pie 3d. 


W.lliam Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, London. 


APPROPRIATE GIFT BOOK. 


In One Volume, royal (to, II 88, cloth gilt, embellished 
with numerous vings o n Steel, 


A GUIDE to FAMILY DEVOTION. By 
the late Rev. Au- bes Fron, O. D. Contain- 
ing 730 Hymus. 720 Prayers, and 70 Pa, ages of Scripture, 
with Appro) riate Reflect_ons, cach series fuming a complete 
service and thus — one for every Morning aud kveu- 
=a F — . — — an A gy ng ae a 2 
variety mos Prayers to suit 8, 
2 partioular 


New Edition, with an original Memoir of the Author, b 
t Rev. Joun Cabin, D. D. . 


„ The above handsome volume may be had in calf or 
mol oo bin dings. 


London ; Virtue and Co, 26, Ivy-lane, I. O. 


Fourth Edition, 2s., post free for 25 stamps, 


AY FEVER, HAY ASTHMA, or SUM- 
MER CATARKH, Ry Asnorrs BMITH, M. D., Phy- 
sician to the North London Consumption Hospital, &. 


London: H. Renshaw? $56, Strand. 


24 in the ls, DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 


BOOKS and MAGAZIN purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, R. O. 9 


PARCELS of 51. value (at this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railwey Station in Bagland. 


1 — Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 


ANY —— of the published 
Elliot Btook 62, Paternester-rew, London, B. O 


ied 
Just published, K 


demy price 14. 
[ FITERs of Mi«s FRANCES ROLLESTON, 


of Keswick. Author of *‘ Mazzaroth,” Ge, ., 40. 
Edited by Carotixe Derr. 


Royal 6vo, price 8s, 6d., 
ETRICAL VERSIONS of EARLY HE- 


BREW POETRY. With a 1 Version of the 
— hy and of Passages from the Prophets. By F. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Royal 8%, in One Volume, price 1 du., 
AZZAROTd; or, The C metellations. In 
Four Peru. To which ia added, Mizraim, or Astro- 
nomy of Kay pt. 
Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, may be had separately. 
“ We have no hesitation in saying that thi. learned work 
contains the only rational pep ty fey 4d 
meaning of the twelve signs of the iac and the 
stellations „ The pony incidental arguments in the 
meh ae om astronomy altogether, render it weil worth 
per — 
** We think that bape An of our subscribers will be glad that 
12 r 
torest. 


Rivingtous, London, i: awh and Cambridge. 


Just published, price 6d., 
* Saen Prize Essay. Together with 
some other Ras. 


L. Booth, 307, Regent-street, W. 


Now ready, price 6s. 6d., with a Photograph, 
HE PASTUR'S NOTE-BUOE; or, Pre- 


parations for the Pulpit. By the late Rev. B. Ket, 
of Norwood, Surrey 


London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just ready, crown 6vo, price 8s 64., 
HE SPIKIT DISEMBUDIED, When we 
Die we do not tall asleep, we oaly change our place. By 


Heraseat Bro. ourtor, 


nition of Friends in , oa 


Celestial Mansions. 
10. Imo Death Triamphant Home. 


W. P. Nimmo London: Sim aud Oo 
abe — 7 


NEW EDITION UF 8.000 Gols. MAKING IN ALL 
20, 00 COPIES. 


In Two Volumes, Mpeg ae. bandsomely 
Kuros FAMILY BIBLE, containing 


ht Hundred Enugra on Wood. With “oprous 
Original — on he .. eee Nataral 22 
Liveratare, aud Anti — Seri and 
Complete Ludex to the Notes and’ Eogra 
— by the Kev. BR. Dr, 


“Kwery Christian father should place it within the reach 
of his honsshold — Eelectic Review. 
ten sub- 


scribers. “Testimonials and Tlinstrated — (4 pp) 
free. 


James Sangster and Oo., La Belle Sauvage-yard, B.C. 


A NEW WORK FOR B8UNDAYSCHOOL TEACHERS. 
In Twelve Monthly P price 2d., or in 1 Vol 
doth bevelisd, be,” b 


HE CLASS and the DESK. This original 
work contain: 120 prepsred Lessons on the pel 
Histor), with fifty Outiines of Suuday-sechool Addresses they 
are as well N Local Preachers and Heads of Families 
as to Sunday- hers, 
“It is 222 both in design and execution. Pithy, 
inted, and pregnant as the notes are, the analyris is not 
oss natural, suggestive, and — Mec Union Magasing. 


James Sangster and Co., La Belle Sauvage-yard, E O.; and 
sold by all Booksellers. a g 


— 


CHEAP RE-ISSUS OF 
L, ECTU RES by the BEV. HUGH STOWEL 


VOLS. 1 to IV. ln paper covery, pele 104. ech 

VOLS. I and I., in one vol., cloth, 2s 

VOLS. IIL. and IV., in one vol , cloth, %. 

VOLS 1. to 1V., comtaining Fifty-two Lectures, in one vol. 
cloth, price 3s 

bey 4.457 1 — statements and some 
8 appeals to che reason aud conscience.’’— The Christian 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. O. 


CHEAP PART MUSIC. 


beater PART-SINGER. 2 by 
T. Cnaurron. In Id. Nos. and 6d Parts. 
Each Number of the Part-Singer ” consists of Four 
demy 8vo, and contains One, Two, or Three Pieors, 
with new type. Each Part contains five numbers stitched in 


wra b 
. Nos. 1 to 24, and Parts 1 to 4, now ready. 


List of contents of the numbers published sent on applies 
tion to Publisher. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, B. O. 


CHEAP SACRED PART MUSIC, 
Just published, price One Penny each, 


LESS THE LORD: An Anthem for Four 
Voices, with Pisnoforte Accompaniment, Forming 
No. 21 of the Part Singer.“ 

I WILL GIVE THANKS: An Anthem for Four Voice 
with Soprano Svlo and Pianoforte Accompaniment. Forming 
No. 22 of the art Singer.” 

HYMN for LENT, PASSION HYMN, NEARER to 
TH&E and HYMN ‘or WHITSUNTIDE, all arranged for 
Four Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Fo:ming No. 
23 of the Fart Singer.“ 

EASTER ANTHEM, A for Four Voices, with 
Pianoforte Ac.owpauiment,. Forming No. 24 of the Part 
Singer. 

* London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster -xow, E. O. 


OUR ETERNAL HOMES, 


Edition. 


London: F. Pitman, 80, Paternoster-row E.O. 
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_ THE NONCONFORMIST. 1867, 
MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


ESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL have the honour to announce AN ENTIRELY NEW 
EDITION OF THE WHOLE OF — DICK ENS’S WORKS. It will be produced with especial care, and has been 
by Mr. Dickens and his (’ablishers, with the object of combining the four important pointes :— 


Pb ne» ose op — Beauty, Aub CHEAPNESS. 


2. In Affectionate Remembrance of Earl Brownlow. By 
Th Oat Pri sd erin 1 


e 


rn By K Scot 


* — William Freeland. With an Ia 
Boy. By 


7. My Glave Life. By the Rev. Sella Martin. 


r 


9. Summer is Coming. ’ t cates Wioets over his o 


10, What the American Ladies did during the War. By Dr. rel f 
X. Vols, ust recognition of his claims as their author. 


u. Life and Desth. By d. E. B. Macleod, M.D. | —— withvat 1 etrimeut to themselves, 
The first volume wili be publishes At the end of the month of May, and the Series will be issued monthly. 


ON MAY 3lst, WITH EIGHT ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


Price Three Shillings ard Sixpence. 


e TH Rescate eee 


PEI BUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


* Psalms, Hymns, and Passages of Scripture, 


CONTEETS OF TEE JUNE WUMBER. 
CHRISTIAN WORSHIY’. 
„Ar- dr “sea 


2 eanatees tae REVISED PRICE ISV. 


XXVI.=The Service required of the Old Squire. Calf Calf In sheets 
2 Studies from the Old t. By the Réitor. BIZES. or. | oon. 1 


“VITI.—Caled the’ 
8. ‘The Duchess of Orleans, By . O. Colquhoun. b> 8 1 ’ vm 
4. Sorrow and Sighing shall Fiee Away. By A. D. I. 11 W 3 N 9 0 
8. Thorns. ‘By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan. fate (Nonpareil) 2 5 60 * 


6. Anita’s Prayer. By Harriett K Hunter. With an 


Tar. Mor. 
. -| Lemp. 
Chosen Friends, By the Author of ‘Studies for 100 Double Colama (Nonpareil) .. so on - 2 0 * 6 0 


k. ar Richmond. Vor gregations will be supplied with the above a> au allowance of 35 per cent. for ca h from the price: quoted, when £2 
8. Ciroult thiough Desapolis. By William Hanna, D.D. and upward. are remitted. MuvisTans Aub Deacons MaY oral Sr Paces at Tae Posusmens’, UPON APPLICATION, 
AxPrexss. 


: ped. 
9. 1 4 his own Philanthropist, Dy the Rev. Wil- London : J. F. Shaw and Co., Paternoster-row. 


1 om 1 MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, post Svo, 6s. each. r 
11. Church and Churchyard. With an Illustration. A NEW, REVISED, and UNIFORM BOOKS FOR ALL READERS, 


19. A Sunday in Flanders. By s Business Man. FA gBBITION of the AISTORIOAL WORKS of nr FIRSTCLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
u The Rightness of God's Ways. By Alexander Raleigh, — — blished For a Constant Succession Newest Books, 
DD. 9 One Guinea per Annum, 

14 An Honest Heart. Dy Andrew Whitgift. I., II. | ISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest Commencing at any date. 


continued to Modern Times. 8 vols. Post Catalogue of Works adied t the Library from January 
15, Notes for Readers out of the Way. gro. 488. t time, containing « large oon wasted 


* LAterature, — now 
Strahan and Co., 3, Ladgate-hill. ISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the 


- Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the 
Half-s-crown, Monthly. Roman Empire. 8 vols. Post 8vo. MUDIB'S — — LIMITED, 


1, 
[THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. ISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY ; Immediately, crown 8vo, 88. 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL, inclading that of the AN Pontificateof Nicholas 
ME PRIVATE LETTERS of ST. PAUL 
CONTENTS OF THE JOWE NUMBER. ota. et ee „ 1 and ST. JOHN. By Rev, — Cox, of Notting- 


Ready, 
1. The Confoasions of  Angustive, By the Dean of Ely. | eryp 4 egLATIONS from the AGAMEMNON | Arthur Nn 18, Bouverlostrst, Plst-tcea, K. 
1. The Morality of Literary Art. By H. A. Page. of ZsCHYLUS, and BAOCHANALS of EURIPIDES, NOW PUBLISHING. 2 


With In Crown vo. 
Dieren ECONCILIATION ; or, How to be Saved. 


n * By Rev W T of California. Cro 8vo, cloth, 
4. Mr. Munro’s Lucretius. ' I y AYLOR, wo 
man, B.D. A — de 6. ; gilt, . 6d. 


man, B. spirit 
every page of ANHOOD of 
5. The Republicanism of Young Bogiand. By an ex-M.P. the sound possessed by its author, and (THs  TNranor 24. MA Author. Crown 
6. Notices of Books. the postio 9 he oe — 970, 2s. 6d. ; gilt, Sa 6d. 
array, Albemarle-str 
Straban HE HYMNS of HEAVEN; or, The Son 
and Co., 66, Ladgate-hill. MARTIN F. TOPPER’S T of the Saints in ‘Glory. By James * 41—. 


THIRD SERIES of PROVERBIAL “Our Heavenly Home, &0, Peep. Sve, cloth, zs. 
This day is published, small 8vo, 2s. 6d. PRILQSOPEY. Peis Ts. cloth. ICK TRACY, the Irish Scripture Reader. 
re * 
MAN'S RENEWAL; or the Work of e HIS OPINIONS ABOUT CREEDS, dln 
Hoy bie. STARS, and GHOSTS. (Fall Catalogues post-free for one gs amp.) 


By Auen Purre, Author of the “Still Hoar.” HIS ARGUMENT for the FUTURE of . epee een 
CONTENS, anna BARG IN. — TO BE SOLD, TWENTY 
VULUMBS of the R&-IssUE of PUNCH, from the 


Chap. I. Conversion—Its Nature. HIS STRICT URES on autics, SOME MODERN — Thy Bee, havdsomely bound iu cicth, with git 
= ed ' net 
„ II. Regeneration—The Work of God. Saag R. L., Nonconformist Office, 18, Bouveric-street, 


» III. Trath—The Instrument of Regeneration, HIS NATIONAL PSALMS and HYMNS, &c. | 8.0. — 


3 bility as Related to Bo in th — — 
New Birth, ow | «=6THIRD SERIES of PROVERBIAL | pasted by Anravn Muu. ot Me. 18, Beavers 


street, 
„ V. The Indwelling of the Holy Spirit, PHILOSOPHY. London ; and ted by Ropsat Kixostow Buat, Wine- 
— office-court, — Lenden. - Wednesday, May 33, 

Alexander Strahan, 66, Ladgate-bill, Londen} Edward Moxon, Dover-sirest, W. Lor. 


. 2 | 


